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COMMENT 


CupaN affairs are becoming dangerously complicated. The 
Lower House of the Cuban Congress has, by a considerable 
majority, passed a resolution repudiating the settlement made 
by General Wood with the Catholic Church authorities, re- 
garding certain Church property, and the resolution has gone 


to the upper branch of the Congress. Under the Treaty of 
Paris, the United States government was to reimburse the 
Church for certain property; and, following this out, General 
Wood came to terms with the Church authorities, paying them 
a considerable sum from the Cuban funds. Under the Platt 
amendment Cuba agreed to recognize all payments made by 
the American military Governor, so that the action of the 
Cuban Lower House is a direct violation of the Platt amend- 
ment. This action is doubtless an expression of Cuba’s dis- 
appointment at the failure of President Roosevelt to obtain 
any advantage for Cuban sugar imports; and it is possible that 
the enormous war claims being made by Cuba against this 
country have been swelled by the same feeling of bitter- 
ness. The total amount of these claims is said to be $70,000,- 
000. Yet another important piece of news comes from the 
new island republic. The Cuban Congress has decided to aid 
the sugar-planters at once, without awaiting President Roose- 
velt’s possible success at the next session of Congress. It is 
also necessary to pay the debts contracted by the Cuban junta 
of New York in aid of the Cuban revolution, and also to pay 
the army of liberation. President Palma is authorized to 
borrow $35,000,000 in American gold, against which national 
thirty-year bonds paying five per cent. will be issued. Four 
million dollars will be applied to aiding the sugar-growers 
and the agricultural interest generally. This money will be 
lent, to be repaid next year, with interest at six per cent. 
President Palma will also be authorized to increase the tariff 
on certain articles, probably imports from this country. Of 
the loan, $3,000,000 further will be used to pay the debts of 
the junta, while $23,000,000 will go to the army of liberation. 
It is evident that in this way President Palma will be able 
to meet the troubles of the present only by mortgaging the 


future; but, unfortunately, this is recognized as good finance 
by every country in the world. 


The mere making of such a loan—if it can be made— 
is also probably a violation of that portion of the Platt amend- 
ment which provides that Cuba shall not run into debt be- 
yond her capacity to pay interest and to maintain a reason- 
able sinking-fund out of her annual income. A deficiency, 
however, is expected for the first year, and therefore Cuba 
cannot pay interest out of her surplus income, let alone con- 
tributing to a sinking-fund. It is just as well, however, for 
this country to be modest in holding Cuba to the promises em- 
bodied in the Platt amendments. There is a disposition in the 
island, one which we must recognize as eminently natural, to 
disregard the Platt amendments on the ground that our own 
promise has not been kept. It will be especially out of the 
way if we cap our own injustice to the Cuban planters by 
insisting that their own government shall not go to their re- 
lief. We are responsible for the hard conditions in the island, 
and it would not look well if we objected to any remedy of 
which the Cubans themselves approved. 


Whenever President Schurman has anything to say on the 
subject of the Philippines he is listened to as am authority, 
and he is worth while heeding. In his last speech, which was 
delivered at Chautauqua, he gave his fellow-countrymen, and 
especially his fellow-anti-imperialists, some excellent advice. 
The duty which this country owes to the Filipinos is not to 
be performed by complaining of the war, by mourning over 
the acquisition of the islands, by going deeper into the de- 
tails of the cruelties which have been practised on both 
sides. As Mr. Schurman points out, we have the Philip- 
pines, and it is idle to go on objecting to their possession; 
the cruelties have been admitted, and they are fewer than 
any other army in the world would have been guilty of. What 
remains to be done is to provide a good government for the 
islands under the law which was passed by Congress at the 
last session. Mr. Schurman is probably optimistic in ex- 
pecting the establishment of a Philippine legislature by 
1904. The law provides, first, for a census after the “ exist- 
ing insurrection . . . shall have ceased, and a condition .of 
general and complete peace shall have been established,” and 
two years after the completion of this census an election may 
be called for a legislative assembly. Whether this assembly 
meet in 1904 or at some time in the future, however, it will 
give to the Filipinos the opportunity to learn the art of self- 
government, or to demonstrate their incapacity. Mr. Schur- 
man is probably correct in asserting that if this country ever 
consents to grant independence to the Filipinos, it will be 
after a successful experiment in legislation under the guid- 
ance or protectorate of the United States. From this point 
of view Mr. Schurman’s speech ought to be pondered over by 
the anti-imperialists. If he is right, and we think he is, and 
if the American people will demand proof of the capacity of 
the Filipinos for self-government before giving them inde- 
pendence, if, indeed, independence is ever to be granted, the 
best way to furnish the proof is through the operation of this 
local legislature. On the other hand, if we are always to 
govern the islands, the sooner we get to work at our task 
the better. From every point of view the present duty of the 
American citizen is to hold up the hands of the administra- 
tion in its endeavor to establish a government in the Philip- 
pines. 


Archbishop Ireland’s address .on the Philippine problem 
and the friars shows “the priest in politics” in the truest 
and best sense,—as an enlightened and influential supporter 
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of law and order and the civic ideal, against prejudice and 
ignorance. Pointing out that the logic of the situation, in 
presence of strange complications for church and state aris- 
ing from a change of sovereignty in the Philippines, demanded 
a mutual conference, Archbishop Ireland declared that both 
President Roosevelt and Leo XIII. saw this. Leo XIII. pro- 
posed the conference; the President accepted the proposal. 
If the administration, he continued, had refused to send a 
representative to Rome, a great clamor would have arisen; 
yet clamors are now raised because a representative has been 
sent to Rome, and because, at the request of the Vatican, the 
question is now transferred to Manila. Archbishop Ireland 
humorously concluded that some people were born to clamor, 
and that the privilege of clamoring must by no means be 
denied them; but he insisted that they clamor in their own 
names, and not in the name of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
iea; and he himself declared that he would hold his soul in 
peace, leaving church interests in the Philippines to one who 
fully understood them and would wisely dispose of them— 
Leo XIII. This happy utterance, full of urbanity and wis- 
dom, comes opportunely, and it is of good omen that at the 
same time the French government continues to make good 
headway in its own religious troubles. The Premier de- 
clares that 6000 religious establishments had not applied for 
authorization on August 1; of these one-half acted in good 
faith, as belonging to the category of charitable institutions, 
which are exempted by law; of the remainder, all but 400 
have obeyed M. Combes’s circular, voluntarily closing their 
doors. The others decided to wait for the decree of closure, 
which President Loubet has just signed. Disturbances are 
probable only in the remoter parts of Brittany. Meanwhile 
Spain is facing a similar problem, and Premier Sagasta 
threatens to have recourse to vigorous measures if the Vati- 
can delays a solution. “Spain,” he says, “like the United 
States, cannot yield on the religious question.” This asso- 
ciation of names is an omen of future good-will. 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin is fairly well known in this 
country on account of his enthusiastic working interest in the 
revival of the Olympian games. In his own land he enjoys 
the reputation of being a level-headed, clear-sighted member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, with a friendly feeling for Anglo- 
Saxon civilization and institutions. He has just confirmed 
his attitude in regard to the last-named point by writing in 
the Paris Figaro—which, by-the-way, is gradually winning 
back to its former high place in journalism—a remarkable 
article on the foreign policy of the United States. He sets 
out by asking whether Europeans taken collectively would not 
perhaps have preferred that Americans should remain a great 
but crystallized state without seeking to shed too many rays 
on outside nations. The writer says that a spirit of domina- 
tion, with a desire to force other peoples to share their aspira- 
tions, is the real starting-point of a foreign policy. Interest 
and lucre have certainly provoked and will provoke wars. But 
they do not suffice for the frame-work of international rela- 
tions. The baron acknowledges that the people of France have 
grossly deceived themselves on the subject of America. “ For 
a century or more,” he writes, “we have ignored her young 
universities and her military exploits. We who were in some 
sort designated as her teachers have abandoned this fruitful 
mission to others. To satisfy a dynastic caprice without basis 
and without future, we have run the risk of losing the benefit 
of the services rendered by such men as Lafayette and 
Rochambeau, and by the blood of French soldiers. The Mexi- 
can expedition was in direct opposition to the foreign policy 
of the United States.” 


The baron goes on, in a manner at once brief and epical, 
to trace the gradual development of the United States from 
the time when “the Americans were a fragment of Europe 
in exile,” until the day when the country became “ one of the 
three great territorial powers of the earth.” But perhaps 
the most interesting part of his article is that in which he 
speaks of the growth of an Anglo-Saxon confederation: 
“There would be tremendous prestige and advantage, of 
course, in being the directing power of the New World. But 
a more glorious and fertile ambition is that of becoming the 
key-stone of the gigantic Anglo-Saxon edifice. For a long 
period attentive observers have realized the decrease of tradi- 
tional and formal animosities, giving place to sympathies be- 
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tween the Americans and the English, which, though delayed 
by material interests, are growing to their fullest bloom... . 
England has become the British Empire, and is in a fair way 
to become the Anglo-Saxon confederation. In this second 
transformation the United States are involved much more 
deeply than is generally supposed. What ties can equal those 
caused by a common language, the same soul, and an_identical 
conception of moral and social duty? . . . Commercial har- 
mony, difficult to-day, will perhaps be easy to-morrow. In 
any case, little by little, the United States are being forced 
by destiny into the first rank of this giant group... . A few 
more years and this fact will stand out plainly. Let Australia 
he attacked then, let South Africa be threatened, let any trou- 
ble break over Great Britain, and you will see that, as they 
say at banquets, ‘blood is thicker than water,’ and that the 
starred banner has become, par excellence, the flag of the 
Anglo-Saxons. And at Washington, you may be sure that, 
for the defence of that flag, cannon will be readily forth- 
coming.” Could an Englishman or an American utter a more 
flattering prophecy ? 


Next to the bliss of being able to read a large number of 
flattering obituary notices of one’s self and remain alive must 
rank the satisfaction which Mr. Wu Ting-Fang must feel 
just now. Mr. Wu has been nominally replaced as minister 
of China to the United States, and has been bidden an af- 
fectionate and complimentary farewell by the entire press of 
this country. But it is now learned that Mr. Liang Cheng, 
who is to take Mr. Wu’s place, is required to travel from Lon- 
don, where he is acting secretary to Prince Chen, to Peking, 
and there receive instructions and pass through certain for- 
malities before he can set out for his new mission; and as this 
will take anywhere from four to six months, and as Mr. Wu 
holds over until the new minister arrives, the popular retir- 
ing minister will have an opportunity to enlighten and enter- 
tain educational assemblies and popular gatherings possibly 
clear up to Christmas. Meantime his press-clipping agents are 
pouring into his lap the most extraordinary and voluminous 
collection of compliments and good wishes that any retiring 
foreigner ever had offéred him. It is all summed up in the 
remark of one of the papers: “ The new Chinese minister can 
do no better than take his cue from Wu.” He can hardly hope 
to attain the popularity of the retiring minister. He may be 
es faithful and tactful in the performance of his duties and 
as graceful and idiomatic in his English, but he can scarcely 
duplicate the genial pertness of Mr. Wu, nor connect with so 
many of the cheerful interests and discussions of the Amer- 
ican people. Very likely much of the interest that has been 
aroused in Wu’s departure is due to the wonder whether he 
is to be engulfed, after becoming so much an American, in 
the dark abyss of Chinese officialism. There is something 
grewsome in the thought that he may be lost ®m that oblivious 
Oriental gloom where no waiting reporter stands ready to 
acquaint a whole nation with a man’s slightest movement, and 
whence so many promising mandarins with reformatory ten- 
dencies have emerged, if they ever emerged at all, without their 
heads. 


The Kaiser has bestowed innumerable decorations and gifts 
upen those who contributed to the entertainment of his bro- 
ther, Prince Henry, in his recent visit to the United States. 
It is pleasant to note that in most quarters these souvenirs of 
a delightful occasion have been accepted in the spirit in which 
they were offered. With one exception, the Mayors of Amer- 
ican cities upon whom the Emperor’s decorations were con- 
ferred have taken them as they should be taken—not as evi- 
dences of a personal, but of official regard. The Mayor of 
New York has seemed to think that the cross of the order of 
which the Kaiser desired to make him a member was a per- 
sonal gift from one potentate to another, and taking that 
view, perhaps he was right in declining it. But it is doubt- 
ful if the German Emperor had Mr. Low particularly in mind 
when he selected the Mayor of New York for the distinction 
involved. We are inclined to believe that the token of his 
regard was designed rather more for the citizens of the me- 
tropolis than for the ex-President of Columbia College, and 
hence we regret the Mayor’s conclusion that “New York 
might not care to have a decorated Mayor,” or words to that 
effect. It seems slightly ungracious and over-particular for 
one who is an official and not an individual in the precise 
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situation to decline one favor and express a preference for 
another, as Mayor Low appears to have done, although it 
must be admitted that the act is characteristic of the esti- 
mable gentleman who rules supreme at the City Hall. Mr. 
Low has all along appeared to think that his triumph of last 
fall was personal, and not that of the forces of reform, and 
nothing that has happened since his election so emphasizes 
the fact as his declination of the Kaiser’s decoration. Perhaps 
in the end it will be well that he refused it, since it affords 
thosé who are observing the situation a fair opportunity to 
remind him that it is not himself, but the fortunes of the 
city over which he presides, that most concern its citizens. 


Russia now declines to withdraw her troops from Man- 
churia. This decision follows immediately on the heels of 
the Korean treaty, as we anticipated it would. Russia could 
not ignore the advance of Japan’s prestige and power in the 
Hermit Kingdom, nor overlook the fact that the new treaty 
gave Japan a strong land position on the eastern border of 
Manchuria; nor could Russia close her eyes to the fact that 
Japan ‘was evidently determined on a further advance into 
Manchuria, as fast as Russia’s troops were removed. The 
South-African war showed the tremendous odds in favor of 
the defensive position and the man in possession; and Rus- 
sia has decided that it is better to hold Manchuria now, in 
the face of almost certain complications with Japan and Eng- 
land, rather than be compelled to fight her way once more 
to the sea at Port Arthur, against the entrenched troops of 
Japan. It is difficult to see how war can be avoided, as Rus- 
sia seems determined to remain in Manchuria, while Japan 
has openly announced her determination to insist on Russia’s 
withdrawal, if need be by force of arms. 


The English Liberals are jubilant over their victory at 
North Leeds. It is said that the Conservatives are so de- 
pressed at the result of this last election that many contem- 
pleted changes in the Balfour cabinet will not be carried 
out. The reason for this is that English constitutional prac- 
tice demands that a member of Parliament, on accepting a 
position in the cabinet, must resign, return to his constitu- 
ents, and seek their approval by re-election. Queer situations 
are often brought about by this usage, for constituencies are 
fickle, and every now and then refuse the needed endorse- 
ment, and the would-be minister is left without a seat. Thén 
some good and humble party man with a safe constituency 
is invited to make room for the great man, and all sorts of 
promises are made to him that it will be made up to him at 
the next general election. Mr. Balfour is evidently afraid that 
he may be compelled to face a series of these painful inci- 
dents, and esteems discretion the better part of statecraft, so 
that no more cabinet changes are likely to be made. The 
Leeds mishap arose because that fine old crusted Tory, Wil- 
liam Lawies Jackson, was made a lord, and thereby compelled 
to give up his seat in the Commons. It was hoped that 
Sir Arthur Lawson could hold his majority, but Rowland 
Barran, Liberal, easily won the seat. The grain tax and the 
education bill are credited with the victory. It is remark- 
able that while France, Spain, and the United States are 
fighting the Catholic teaching orders and friars, England 
should be subsidizing her denominational schools; and that 
while this country seems destined to a tariff reform, England 
is drifting towards protection. The Balfour cabinet has been 
having smaller and smaller majorities in the fight over the 
education bill, and Sir William Harcourt has shown some- 
thing of his old prowess in the combat. He declares the 
education bill to be the negation of popular control, and a 
violation of every principle of sound finance, local or impe- 
rial. Lord Rosebery says that the Liberal victory at North 
Leeds has greater significance than any single election since 
Gladstone was first returned from Midlothian, and is a vital 
blow to the government prestige, even though fifty such vic- 
tories might not turn the Tories out. 


The army and navy manceuvres are to be exceedingly in- 
teresting. They will be conducted during the ten days 
beginning Saturday, August 30, and ending Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 9. The essential feature of the event will be 
an attempt on the part of the navy to capture the works 
at the eastern entrance to Long Island Sound. The navy 
will be under the command of Admiral Higginson, and 
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the army will be commanded by General MacArthur. It is 
now expected that militia will be employed with the regulars 
among the land forees. It is to be regretted that there is a 
general sentiment among those who are not to take part in 
the manceuvres that they are to be a failure, and it is to be 
hoped that this feeling will not affect the participants to the 
extent of making them indifferent in the matter of prepara- 
tion. It is true that the game of warfare is new on this side 
of the Atlantic, but we have recently had some experience in 
real war, while our navy is the only modern sea establishment 
which has had any sea fighting whatever. With our educated 
officers on land and sea, and with our troops and sailors ac- 
customed to these parts in actual conflict, there is every reason 
why the game of war which is to be played in September 
should turn out to be both interesting and instructive. All 
that is needed to make it so is preparation, and in preparation 
for this kind of an effort co-operation between the two ser- 
vices is necessary. It is for the advantage of both that this 
co-operation should take place. Secretary Moody seems to be 
deeply interested, and so, no doubt, is Secretary Root, al- 
though the War Secretary is a sadly overworked man, and 
needs rest rather than the imposition of a new task. Mr. 
Moody says that the newspaper correspondents must shift for 
themselves, as they do in actual war, and it is reported that 
he declared that they shall be treated as the enemies of both 
sides. It is well for the correspondents —that is, for their 
training—that they should be compelled to play their part as 
if they were in actual warfare, but we doubt if Mr. Moody 
declared them to be common enemies. If they were, both sides 
would shoot them on sight, and they do not do that. Besides, 
discretion is needed in dealing with correspondents. Some 
of them are of the utmost value, and the fame and fortunes 
of many a good man have been made by the letter - writers 
and artists. Again, no self-respecting or patriotic corre- 
spondent would think of betraying a military secret, while the 
people at home for whom the troops are fighting, and who are 
paying the bills, have a right to know what is going on at the 
front so long as the enemy is not aided by the information. 


It seems to be generally admitted that the coast-defence 
artillery is expected to break down in the coming mancuvres. 
If the predictions which are being daily published to this ef- 
fect are verified, the country, and perhaps Congress, will wake 
up to a fact which has long been known to all who are fa- 
miliar with the army and its condition. The coast artillery 
branch of the service is, or should be, a highly scientific corps. 
Its requirements, at all events,are scientific, including the work 
of the enlisted men. The great guns of cur coast defences 
are no longer fired by rule of thumb, or rule of eye, rather, 
but by caleulations which can only be made by those who have 
a knowledge of some of the higher mathematics. Even the 
enlisted man must have some knowledge of mathematies, 
and, besides, he ought to know more or less of mechanics in 
order to care properly for the guns and carriages. Without 
a force having these requirements, our coast defences can- 
not be properly manned. Congress has been informed of this 
over and over again, but, as yet, has made no proper provision 
for securing an adequate artillery force—that is, a force of 
intelligent men with some education, who cannot be had for 
the pay which is allowed the common soldier in our army. 
Moreover, Congress has refused to allow the artillery a suffi- 
cient sum of money for target practice, which affords the 
men the only means for learning their duties as practical artil- 
lerists. A very important number of the guns on our sea- 
coast have never been fired at all; and, what is perhaps of 
more importance, many artillery officers of the army have 
never directed the firing of a gun. Things are managed bet- 
ter in the navy, where there is almost constant target prac- 
tice. The result of the lack of practice, for which the artil- 
lery is not at all to blame, is expected to tell in the coming 
manceuvres, and it would be surprising if it should not. 
Equally surprising, perhaps, would it be if Congress should 
take the hint, and deal more intelligently with the personnel 
of the coast defences. 


New York saw two records broken in the last week in July. 
lt had the biggest funeral and the biggest picnic in its his- 
tory. The picnic, on July 30, was given by ex-Chief Devery to 
the women and children of the Ninth Assembly District. It 
was a maritime entertainment, and went up the Hudson River 




























































in two steamers and five barges, which took out and brought 
safely back about twelve thousand persons. The tale of the 
roast beef and potatoes, the corned beef, cabbages, and beans, 
the crackers, ice-cream, candy, coffee, onions, bread, cake, pies, 
milk and soft drinks, that fed the ex-chief’s guests, is fabulous- 
ly comprehensive. The ex-chief is a picturesque figure in 9ur 
local world, and shows no signs of impaired prosperity. When 
he was in a position to help himself he took a large piece. 


The other record-breaking event, which happened on the 
same day, was the funeral of Chief-Rabbi Jacob Joseph, the 
head of the Orthodox Jews in the United States. Most news- 
paper readers never heard of Chief-Rabbi Joseph, nor of his 
office, until they read of his death and the preparations for 
his funeral. He was calied to New York in 1887 from Wilna, 
Russia, by eighteen of the largest of the Orthodox synagogues 
in New York. He is described as easily the most profound 
Talmudic scholar in America, and as a man of sincere piety 
and gentle nature, who strongly attracted the people he was 
thrown with. Yet it is said that one cause of the decline in 
health which led to his comparatively early death was the 
critical attitude of the younger members of the synagogues 
here towards his sermons and towards doctrines which were 
welcomed and admired in Russia. But he was personally be- 
loved, and was the leading American representative of Ortho- 
dox Jewry,and about a hundred thousand of our fellow-citizens 
wanted to go to his funeral. And they did go, as far as pos- 
sible-—an enormous, amorphous crowd, unmarshalled and un- 
divided, which surged along through the streets from Henry 
Street, where the Rabbi lived, to Brooklyn, where they buried 
him,—an extraordinary spectacle, going on in a corner of 
Manhattan Island, with much attention from the rest of the 
town, and without enough attention from the police. The riot 
opposite the Hoe printing-press factory was a pretty scandal- 
ous and discreditable proceeding, the precise responsibility 
for which seems difficult to place. But the funeral, with or 
without the riot, broke the record for funerals in New York. 


It seems impossible that Orthodox Judaism can maintain 
itself in its strictness in this country. About three-quarters 
of the million Jews in the United States are said to be Ortho- 
dox, but practically all of them are Russian or Polish, and 
live in great measure by themselves, as they do in New York. 
As they become more mixed with the general population of 
the country, and, in their social and commercial relations ex- 
tend beyond dealings with members of their own race, the 
strict Orthodox observances come more and more in conflict 
with convenience and profit. The progressive American Jews, 
who number two or three hundred thousand, have lived longer 
in this country, imbibed their share of American education, 
and gone deep into American business, and while most of 
them are persistently Jewish in their religion, as well as in 
their race, they are well disposed towards such a modification 
of their observances as shall abate unnecessary penalties of 
being a Jew in a Christian country. One matter which is 
now much discussed is the question of keeping Sunday instead 
of Saturday. The expediency of having one day of the seven 
for a day of rest is universally conceded. The great incon- 
venience which Jews undergo in keeping Saturday, while the 
rest of the people keep Sunday, is obvious. Of course the 
transfer of the Jewish Sabbath to Sunday will never come 
easy, but the practical reasons that favor it are very weighty, 
and the reasons opposed are chiefly sentimental. Some of the 
progressive Jews incline to the change, and a good many con- 
gregations have adopted it, and though most of the Progres- 
sives still hold out against it,and the Orthodox Jews,of course, 
will not hear of it, the practical motives for the change are 
extremely strong, and may be expected to weigh heavier with 
each generation of Jews born and educated in this country. 
It is felt, though, that the change would be radical, and though 
such advocates of it as Dr. Hirsch of Chicago do not so regard 
it, it will not come easily or quickly. 


The political pienie is altogether too typical of life in New 
York. Devery’s great picnic was a fine expression of the idea 
that the “leader,” the boss of the machine, must do something 
to make the people whom he leads and bosses know him and 
love him. Tammany knows the city crowd “down to the 
ground,” and gets down to the ground with it. Really an in- 
strumentality of corruption, the Tammany pienic has some- 
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thing of sweetness and light in it. Devery is seen seated 
on the grass, his hat on the back of his head, a child leaning 
on his shoulder and winding her arm about his neck, and 
his comely daughter standing proudly behind him. Ever af- 
terward his political rascality and disrepute are outweighed, in 
the minds of thousands of people, whose main purpose in life 
is really not to vote thievery and corruption into power, by 
the remembrance of such human scenes as that. These peo- 
ple feel that they have eaten with him—he is a friend of 
theirs. Of course the Tammany political picnic is not the only 
sort we have, or ought to have. Captain F. Norton Goddard 
and the «vie Club are able to take ten thousand women 
and children and a few hundred men on a somewhat similar 
excursion and picnic; and last autumn the Citizens’ Union 
gave at least one big East Side picnic. The Civie Club’s 
purpose in giving its picnic was broadly political only—polit- 
ical in the sense that it is good politics, because conducive to 
good citizenship and good government, to enable a vast throng 
from the most crowded part of the city to spend an enjoy- 
able day on the water and in the woods. There is no reason 
why it should be left to Tammany to give these people their 
most memorable glimpses of wood and sea and sky—no reason 
why the Tammany leaders should be the only ones to come 
into the human and jovial relation with them of a benevolent 
hostship. Devery expects to get his money back—Captain 
Goddard does not. But his influence in city affairs may be 
increased very much in proportion to the extent to which his 
guests, at the Civie Club’s picnie on the Hudson, became ac- 
quainted with his personality. 


The truly magnanimous action of the very prosperous Pull- 
man monopoly in adding twenty-five cents a day to the wages 
of its conductors is, of course, commendable. The conductors 
are a hard-working lot, and need all they can get for their 
wives and children; they are also doubtless underpaid. The 
reason ascribed to the company, however, inspires reflection. 
It seems that the porters get so much more out of the 
travelling public in the form of tips than the conductors re- 
ceive as wages that the management felt that a step towards 
equalization was, in order. Another way would have been to 
prohibit tip-seeking and tip-taking, and to fix both conductors’ 
and porters’ wages accordingly. But this method did. not 
oecur to the company, whose lawful prey is the public, which 
is expected to and does pay twice for a single service. No 
monopoly in the country practises imposition so thoroughly 
as the Pullman. Its charges are outrageously high, its old- 
fashioned berth system wholly antiquated, and its tip necessi- 
ties a perpetual annoyance. Time was when a porter was sat- 
isfied with a quarter from each person on a trip; now he be- 
holds it with pitying scorn. A _ half-dollar is viewed with 
amused tolerance, a dollar (in advance) secures the service 
already doubly bought from the company, while a five-dollar 
note from a John W. Gates wins undivided attention, to the 
exclusion of the small fry. It is easier to pay than to suffer, 
and most people pay, while the company waxeth fat upon two- 
dollar receipts for one-dollar accommodations, with porters’ 
wages added. Those who travel in state-rooms can afford and 
are willing to pay handsomely; for them we do not speak. 
But a person willing to sleep on a shelf in a stifling atmos- 
phere ought to have the privilege of doing so for one single 
dollar bill, with no extras beyond the traditional quarter— 
and even that, as a matter of right, should be eliminated. 


Discussion of the expediency of reading the Bible in the 
public schools continues gently in the public press. The num- 
ber of parents having children in the public schools who ob- 
ject to having them read the Bible is relatively small. The 
number of parents who would like to have the Bible read, and 
the number who don’t care, must both be relatively large, es- 
pecially the latter. The Bible was turned out of the schools 
as a concession to a minority, and because it accorded with 
the public sense of justice. But the loss is considerable from 
the literary and educational point of view alone, and educa- 
tors grieve over it. It is a loss that can be made up at home, 
and ought to be, and children who go to church hear the Bible 
read there. Moreover, children learn to read in school, and 
Bibles abound, and it would seem as if children with normal 
curiosity. even if they did not burn with a special desire for 


knowledge, would contrive on their own hook to find out what . 


the Bible contains. School readers, too, might profitably and 
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without offence contain many passages from the Bible, and 
perhaps that would be as feasible a way as any to make Bible 
words and Bible stories familiar to the rising generation. 
The problem cannot be solved to the satisfaction of every one, 
but existing conditions might be considerably bettered without 
prejudice to any reasonable person’s convictions. 


This is the season of vacation schools. Everywhere they are 
well attended, which would not have been the case some years 
back. This is accounted for by the great difference that ob- 
tains to-day in the education of the young as compared with 
less than a generation ago. To-day every branch of study is 
presented in an alluring and palatable form, so to speak, 
and even the school-rooms are made attractive through the 
medium of high-class art, all of which helps to make school 
life pleasanter than in those days when no such thing as 
beauty in form or theme was considered as a factor of any 
especial importance. While in the vacation schools the work 
is quite in the nature of play, the pupils, nevertheless, learn 
a good deal that is practical and beneficial. The pastimes do 
not impose any special tax on their little brains, for the 
studies are of such a character as will primarily train the eye 
and hand, and while the simple system pursued tends to the 
instructive, it is also disciplinary. First instituted by the 
benevolently inclined women of Boston, school boards soon 
saw the eificacy of the system, and now in many of the large 
municipalities vacation schools are as important in their way 
as are the regular schools of the other forty weeks of the 
year. The end of the brief season of a few weeks that these 
vacation schools are open finds the children quite adept in 
the various employments to which they were strangers when 
they first began to attend. This system seems to have effect- 
ually answered the question, of such grave import a few 
years back, namely, what shall be done with our children of 
the densely populated districts during the summer months? 
for there was danger that the good effects of the school year 
mnight be dissipated through the unmoral influences of the 
street, which is—or was—the playground for most of the 
city’s poor. 


Irritability makes a curse of fame under any conditions. 
It renders the fame of the man of letters a particularly heavy 
burden to bear, because the people are always especially curi- 
ous and intrusive in the case of the men and women who have 
dealt so intimately and truly with the affairs of their own 
hearts and souls that they seem to possess direct and personal 
acquaintance with them. When foolish people say to writ- 
ers, as they often do, “I feel as though I had always known 
you,” who can sound the depths of the author’s agony? The 
repetition of that idiotic but natural remark, which the ut- 
terer means to be taken as a great compliment, seems to turn 
him into a town-crier, or a cheap and vulgar politician, who 
haunts the street corners, and is hail-fellow well met with 
every lout that comes along; and there is no sort of person 
who is more tempted to crawl into his shell than the author 
is. England, in recent times, has supplied the world with a 
long list of bearish authors—the line which was rendered so 
illustrious by Tennyson and so peculiar and aberrant by Fitz- 
gerald having apparently culminated in Mr. Kipling. The au- 
thor of “ Mandalay ” and “ Kim ” has lately removed his dwell- 
ing for reasons of irascibility ; but he has not nearly approached 
the record in that regard made by the famous Italian poet 
Carducci, who lately ordered out of a hall, where he was lec- 
turing, a member of Parliament whom he did not like, though 
the representative ‘vas there merely in the guise of an ordi- 
nary and perfectly quiet listener. In this country we are 
happy in the possession of an especially amiable and unirri- 
table lot of popular authors, who, though they seldom seek 
free contact with crowds, submit to the pawing-over process 
on occasion with very good grace. No doubt we of the public 
very often deserve to be told, by the authors upon whom, un- 
der one pretext or another, we intrude, to “get out,” in 
good spiny Britannic fashion; but we never are. Our regular 
American luck attends us in this matter, as in all others. 

We should hate to believe that the New York clergyman 
who is quoted as saying that he believes the end of the world 
is at hand, but that if he preached that belief he would lose 
his pulpit, speaks for any considerable number of his fellow- 
parsons, even if he does aver that many of them are in like 
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perilous condition. Not that any objection can justly be 
raised to a man’s faith in a nearly impending dissolution of 
the universe. The belief will not commend itself to all minds 
as particularly comforting, but there is no accounting for 
tastes, and if joy and peace descend in consequence of a 
hope of the prospective catastrophe, only a hardened heart 
eould deny the consolation. Only if the hope and the joy and 
the peace are worth having, a pulpit or two would be a small 
price to pay for them. If the end of the world is actually here 
at the door, it makes small difference whether the preacher 
loses his pulpit or not. In fact, he is bound to lose it any- 
way, along with all the believers or non-believers. In the days 
of the Millerite excitement, there were men who proved that 
they believed the end of the world was coming by giving away 
their farms. To be sure, they wanted to take them back af- 
terwards, when they found that they were mistaken, and they 
had considerable trouble in accomplishing their desire. We 
suspect that it would be even more troublesome to get back a 
pulpit. 


The report that a recently deceased New York woman left 
her husband by will to another woman has been published, 
and has attracted no little attention. It will be interesting to 
note the result of this testamentary disposition of a peculiar 
kind of personal property by one who has been supposed to 
have only a life interest in the premises. For the sake of 
establishing a precedent we should like to see the gentleman 
who was thus disposed of enter a demurrer to the carrying out 
of that particular provision of the will with which he is most 
concerned. It may be, of course, that he was thus devised to an- 
other of his own free-will and with his consent. Still, the 
individual owes it to his sex to have the legality of the de- 
visement either established or denied by the properly consti- 
tuted authority. It will never do for the husbands of this 
land to submit tamely, and without a construction of the 
statutes by our judicial officers, to an alleged and newly dis- 
covered principle of law which reduces them to the level of a 
chattel, and which gives them no more to say as to their future 
than that which we accord to a horse, a dog, a family portrait, 
or a mahogany bedstead. The issue may be awaited by man 
with calmness, for it is hardly likely that with the machinery 
of the law in the hands of men the decision will in any way 
affect his rights. Nevertheless, an authoritative decision 
should be rendered with all due promptness, and we trust that 
the marital legacy immediately involved will not delay in 
subjecting the principle involved to the severest test the courts 
will permit. 


When the French people, who are supposed to know more 
than any others about food and drink—especially the latter— 
begin to decry certain popular beverages, it is time for us to 
take a leaf from the Gallic book and make it our own, for 
a very large class of Americans, that drinks much, though it 
contains few drunkards, consumes an immense quantity of 
stimulants and appetizers with French names. The French 
Academy of Medicine has advised the government to prohibit 
by law the sale of absinthe, anisette, vermouth, and Chartreuse, 
as well as gin and all classes of “bitters.” Alcohol has been 
the bugbear of previous opponents of the drink habit, but the 
Academy finds more dangerous constituents than alcohol in 
the compounds named and in some others. It charges the 
various “ bitters,” which are the bases of all “ cocktails,” and 
many “temperance drinks,” so called, with abounding in 
serious menaces to health; the essential principle of absinthe 
and vermouth, one or other of which is used in almost every 
“pick-me-up,” with being a poisonous stomachic irritant; 
anisetie, supposedly a mild cordial, for it never “goes to the 
head,” with containing an essence which by inhalation can 
suspend physical animation; while Chartreuse, long prepared 
only by a religious brotherhood, and supposedly still com- 
pounded according to the original formula, is said by the 
Academy to be very poisonous, and to contain thirteen ingre- 
dients that are dangerous to health. Such an indictment 
from such a source is far more affrighting than anything the 
prohibitionists have told us about alcohol. 


The evil days have assuredly come upon the Panama hat, 
both the imported article and the poor cousin from Connecti- 
eut. The continued cool weather and the over-supply have 
combined to make the Panama a drug upon the marxet; 





































































even the smuggled variety has no longer power to charm, and 
prices have dropped with a thud that is more than dull. Per- 
haps the lowest degradation has been touched in this placard 
displayed in the window of a Broadway establishment: 


Genuine Psetupo Panamas, $1 14. 


Think of that—a “ genuine pseudo Panama” at one dollar plus 
fourteen cents, guaranteed strictly hand-made, and braided un- 
der water at Sheepshead Bay. The possessor of a real Panama 
is nowadays reduced to the ignoble expedient of wearing a 
dirty hat, for it stands to reason that any one may wear a 
clean “ pseudo ” at the trifling expenditure of one dollar four- 
teen. And Heaven pity the man who bought a forty-dollar 
hat at the beginning of the season (from motives of the puresi 
economy, the best being always the cheapest), and has been 
putting off the inevitable confession to his wife! It is nearly 
time for the arrival of the fall bonnet. 

The naming of ships of the United States navy is a game 
that goes by favor. The privilege of bestowing the names be- 
longs to the Secretary of the Navy. It must be admitted that 
he has given his favors impartially, on the whole. The sys- 
tem of assigning names of States to battle-ships and _first- 
class armored cruisers, names of cities to other cruisers and 
gunboats, and names of naval heroes to torpedo-boats and de- 
stroyers, is not rigidly adhered to, but it is followed in the 
main. Nothing in symbolism could be fitter than the putting 
of the States at sea, as it were, on our great naval line of 
battle. But we have not yet forty-five battle-ships and first- 
class cruisers, and several great States remain unhonored in 
this signal way. The names which have just been chosen for 
the four new battle-ships—Louisiana, Connecticut, Tennessee, 
and Washinaton—leave the Carolinas, Maryland, Delaware, 
Vermont, and Michigan, among the older States, without 
their representatives on the sea, and a considerable number of 
the newer-comers; though one new ship on the ways has been 
named the South Dakota, another the California. Through 
being too much in a hurry, the imperial name of New York 
now finds itself affixed to a second-rate ship, vastly inferior, 
strange to say, in size, weight, and armament to the Rhode 
Island. Virginia was a long time in getting her place in the 
navy, but her representative, a big battle-ship, is building now. 
It is perhaps a trifle inappropriate that the new battle-ship 
Connecticut will be far greater and more terrible than any- 
thing now afloat, while the New Jersey will outclass the New 
York nearly two to one. As the most terrible of all will be 
naturally the latest-comers, this process of selection will be- 
stow the tail-end names on the noblest ships; and we may look 
to see the Vermont, the Utah, the Oklahoma, and the Arizona 
sailing away with the record for vastness, power, and general 
terribleness. It will be a case of the last being first. 





The Burton who is talked of as the possible President of 
Oberlin College is not the beet-sugar Senator from Kansas, 
but Congressman Theodore F. Burton, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Congressman is a scholar, and an able, honest, and sin- 
cere man, who writes with authority on financial subjects, 
and is very useful where he is. He is chairman of the River 
and Harbor Committee, and was one of the most effective ad- 
vocates of the choice of the Panama route for the interoceanic 
vanal. The Kansas Senator, Joseph R. Burton, is a man of 
quite a different species. The Washington correspondent of 
the Boston Herald (Mr. Nelson) speaks of him as “ morally 
irresponsible,” and “wholly unconscious of the moral turpi- 
tude of the kind of politics he operates.” Tle will have to be 
exposed to the purifying and enlightening influences of the 
Senate for some years yet before he can be expected to develop 
characteristics suitable to qualify him to be president of a 
great college. 


Some recent student of nice points in literary effect has 
repeated, “on good authority,” the reported admiration of 
Lord Tennyson for this one of Bret Harte’s famous couplets: 

And he smiled a sort of sickly smile, and curled up on the floor, 

And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more. 

The last verse was cited as the especial theme of praise. 
There is no reason to doubt this, except that Lord Tennyson’s 
taste in stvle was toward a sort of microscopic accuracy, and 
the pleonasm in this verse might well have offended that taste. 
To say that certain things interest a man “no more” im- 
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plies that they have interested him at some previous time; 
and at what previous time could the victim have been inter- 
ested in proceedings that were “subsequent ” to the moment 
when he was “curled up on the floor”? Tennyson himself 
would have worked a week on that line to get over this diffi- 
culty—but Harte was in a hurry. 


The third portrait in our series of likenesses of “ Americans 
of To-morrow ” is that of William H. Baldwin, Jr. He began 
to work early in life, and kept at it so persistently that he went 
from the bottom to a place very near the top in the railroad 
business. He is now President of the Long Island Railroad, 
and has a pleasing prospect ahead as one of the heads of 
the great Pennsylvania system. Of many a man it has been 
said that “his heart is in the right place”; of Baldwin one’s 
first sure impression is that his mind is in the right place. 
His habit of thought is peculiarly direct, and his method of 
expression correspondingly terse. His most signal originative 
achievement thus far has been the development of railroad 
tunnel possibilities in the metropolitan district. With this 
idea in mind he negotiated the sale of the Long Island Rail- 
road to the Pennsylvania system, and there has followed the 
great scheme of underground and under-river transit which 
will soon tie both Manhattan and Long islands to the main- 
land. Such a conception was worthy of the broadest imagi- 
nation, and infinite pains and patience were requisite to prac- 
tical application. Fortunately, Mr. Baldwin possessed the 
essential qualities. He is thirty-nine years old. 


MORITURI SALUTANT! 


(“ We anticipate that within the life period of the majority of 
those who will read these lines America will dominate the world in 
literature, art, science, finance, commerce, and Christianity!”’— 
Harper’s Weekly.) 

We are the People, and wisdom shall die with Us, 

Ours shall be ever the conqueror’s part, 

No other nation can possibly vie with us 

Fither in Letters, or Science, or Art! 


Twenty years hence, ’tis the general opinion 

(Think, only think, how the whole world will gain!) 
All will acknowledge Columbia’s dominion, 

Both in the moral and physical plane. 


None of the Peoples who flourished before us 
Showed from the first such remarkable powers, 
So let us sing in unanimous chorus, 
“We are the People! The Future is Ours!” 


We are, in fact, the fine flower of Humanity. 
Where—save with us—can true Progress be found ? 
‘Morals and even, I fear, Christianity, 
Searcely exist in the nations around. 


Art doesn’t thrive in the Peoples about us, 
But for our help it would probably die, 
Painting would certainly perish without us, 
Painters would starve if New York didn’t buy. 


Whether in poetry, drama, or fiction, 
Or in Philosophy, still we excel, 

Note our remarkably elegant diction, 
Notice the masterly way that we spell. 


Mark cur advance in the physical sciences, 
Note the inventions we give to mankind, 

Think of the many ingenious appliances 
Due-to the nimble American mind! 


Europe, poor thing, can you wonder we scorn her, 
Passed in the race and left lagging behind? 
When we invented the Trust and the Corner, 
Oh what a boon we bestowed on mankind! 


Picture how Commerce was sunk in dejection, 
Striving in vain to dispose of its wares, 

Till these devices were brought to perfection 
By the resource of our millionaires. 


What is the hope, then, for civilization ? 
What is the cure for a century’s tears ? 
What—save the mighty American Nation? 
That is the obvious answer. Three cheers! 
—London Punch. 
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The Prairies in Politics 


In ordinary times this would be an “ off 
year ” in Western politics; the approaching 
Congressional campaign would be marked by 
an easing of tension, and the result would 
have no particular significance. That is not 
true, however, of 1902. Certain questions 
loom large before the people of the prairies, 
and the vote of this fall will have a more 
than passing importance, The conduct of 
the last session of Congress, in the enactment 
of the irrigation and canal bills and in the 
temporary defeat of the administration’s 
Cuban policy, affects the very foundations of 
Western affairs, bringing that part of the 
nation into unwonted prominence, and mak- 
ing it well worth while to observe its atti- 
tudes. 

It ought to be known that within the last 
decade a radical change has been wrought 
in the political temper and sentiment of the 
prairie States. There is in effect a new 
West, whose rebirth slightly antedates the 
Bryan campaign of 1896, The old spirit, 
exemplified in the vagaries of the Farmers’ 
Alliance and the Populist movement, reach- 
ed its apogee in 1890, since which time it 
has steadily waned, Notwithstanding the 
expedient of fusion, Mr. Bryan in 1896 had 
a following much less than that of earlier 
and personally weaker leaders in local cam- 
paigns. In 1900 this decline of the old 
mood was still more apparent; the Populist 
vote of that year was but a feeble echo of 
the triumph of 1890. 

Attempts at explanation have usually 
stopped with the easy hypothesis that the 
change was merely a natural, an inevitable, 
reaction after emotional excess; but that is 
only a partial statement of the truth. If 
we accept that as the final analysis, there 
is no assurance that the future will not wit- 
ness equal or even greater excesses, upon 
slight impulse. A better hypothesis is that 
of a restoration to sanity, through discoy- 
ery and adjustment of the larger conditions 
of life. It is only within the past ten years 
that the prairie country has gained anything 
like accurate knowledge of its own indus- 
trial status, and has been enabled to read 
clear its title to economic stability. It is, 
of course, idle to expect political poise in 
any community until industrial equilibrium 
has been first established. 

The pains and perils of the past in the 
prairie West have been those of isolation, 
of failure to get into contact and relation 
with the outer world. In earlier years the 
development of the soil was far in excess 
of development on other lines. The products 
of the big farms were piled mountain-high; 
but there were no manufactories near by; 
so markets for the raw materials were re- 
mote, and the great cost of transportation 
often left a net loss on a year’s work. This 
condition easily begat political unrest; the 
people cherished a fancied grievance, and 
undertook to correct the evils of their es- 
tate by means of legislative fiat, rather than 
by patient, far-sighted labor; and _ there 
speedily arose an army of demagogues to en- 
courage this spirit for their own ends. There 
grew up upon the prairies a jealous provin- 
cialism, a sentiment that Western interests 
were somehow radically antagonistic to those 
of other parts of the nation, That was the 
heart of the old discontent which found its 
last expression in Populism. 

That state of things has almost entirely 
passed away. Events have compelled the 
West to see that its own welfare does not 
lie in maintaining the old sectional senti- 
ment, but rather in its elimination and in 
conscientious effort to establish harmonic re- 
lations with the national spirit, and to take a 
broad part in the conduct of national affairs. 

This change came so quickly as to be al- 
most revolutionary. The drought of 1894, 
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while disastrous in itself, led to an exact 
knowledge of the natural boundaries of the 
grain-fields; and as a corollary to this dis- 
covery, vast herds of live-stock took posses- 
sion of the high plains west of the ninety- 
eighth meridian, and the grazing industry 
was securely established on a broad and sci- 
entific basis. The fattening of this stock 
made a local market for the surplus corn 
of the lower prairies; and the growth of the 
packing plants of the Missouri Valley was a 
further item in the story of development. 
Railroad lines were multiplied, passing from 
the control of wreckers and adventurers into 
the hands of better men, who were building 
strongly for the future. In 1896 north-and- 
south lines were completed from the north- 
ern prairies to the Gulf, affording a new, 
shorter, and cheaper outlet for farm and 
other products, thus putting in the way of 
solution the great problem of transportation. 
Manufacturing has grown steadily in many 
fields; and instead of that hapless dependent 
condition which is the lot of those who pro- 
duce raw materials only, the prairie coun- 
try commands its own destiny through hav- 
ing established for itself a commercial inde- 
pendence. 

There was danger that this happy deter- 
mination of events would entail exultant 
over-confidence, increasing rather than di- 
minishing the old insular temper; but the 
danger has been wisely averted. The new 
West, in all its parts, is thoroughly, even 
intensely, national in sentiment. It believes 
in itself, and is conscious of its power; but 
it expects its own greatest good to come 
through its being an integral part of the 
nation, and in close accord with national 
policies and purposes. 

It is becoming apparent that Western 
Representatives in the last session of Con- 
gress misjudged the inclinations of their 
constituents concerning some of these larger 
questions, taking it for granted that the 
former narrow self-interest was still the dom- 
inant humor. In Michigan, where the beet- 
sugar industry is of great importance, four 
Congressmen who followed the lead of Sen- 
ator Burrows in opposing the Cuban reci- 
procity measure, and who appealed to the 
people for renomination on the ground of 
having defended local interests, have suffered 
defeat in district conventions; and this al- 
though their records were otherwise unex- 
ceptionable, and there were the best of rea- 
sons for expecting a successful issue. The 
accidents of professional politics are not a 
sufficient explanation; the reason for the 
action of the people ilies deeper, in pro- 
found sympathy with and loyalty to the 
clearly declared and understood policy of 
the national party. And in Nebraska, where, 
if the old theory were still in force, self-in- 
terest would surely have induced equivocal 
or even rebellious action, there has been an 
emphatic declaration of disapproval of the 
conduct of the State’s Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who took part in defeating the 
Cuban bill. The Chicago Tribune justly re- 
marks that “such decided and outspoken 
action in the heart of the beet-sugar coun- 
try cannot but have a great effect both on 
the Republican leaders who stood by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and on the Representatives 
and Senators who saw fit to oppose him. So 
far as it goes, it is proof that the people 
not only expect, but demand, fair dealing 
with Cuba on the tariff question.” 

In judging the spirit of the people in 
this connection it should be borne in mind 
that not until very recent time have the 
prairie States shared directly in the bene- 
fits of the tariff, through the manufacture 
of protected commodities. Their present at- 
titude, therefore, is especially significant, be- 
tokening a broad view of their relations and 
obligations, and a fitness to participate in 
the wise conduct of national affairs. 
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And that participation is doubtless des- 
tined to take the form of leadership in many 
lines of the nation’s political life. Cer- 
tain of the country’s vitally important in- 
dustries are centralized in and practically 
monopolized by the prairie States. They 
are the food-gardens of North America, and 
from them will come the chief part of our 
supply of beef, pork, wool, cotton, and lea- 
ther, not to mention many other commodi- 
ties at present of less importance; theirs 
are the surest of all sources of wealth, and 
the most inexhaustible. 

It is, of course, quite futile to hope to 
found political aspirations upon mere power 
to produce, regardless of after-considera- 
tions; but conditions of field and market are 
being brought gradually to a nice edjust- 
ment, signalizing a true control of the sit- 
uation. It is but logical to expect that the 
attainment of industrial solidity will in- 
spire ambition, as it gives the right, to take 
part in forming those policies which affect 
the conduct of the industries. Iowa, which 
is representative of the best spirit cf the 
prairies, is a striking illustration of this 
tendency; already she is promising to suc- 
ceed Ohio as the mother of notable national 
leaders. The fact that so many strong, wise, 
able men are coming nowadays from Iowa 
is not accidental or fortuitous; they are the 
product of the new sanity of the common- 
wealth. Within a very few years we shall 
greet leaders quite as strong, wise, and able 
from the neighboring States. 





The Cost of Living—Yester- 
day and To-day 


Wuart does it cost to live to-day? If pros- 
perity be so general and so marked, why is 
there not a wider margin between income 
and expenditure in most families to-day? 
With eccentric weather and alienated miners 
and mine-owners combining to make the out- 
look for food and fuel during the coming 
winter especially dark, where can one turn 
for comfort, or for light on the situation if 
not for comfort? Thus far the questioner 
has had to depend upon two sources of in- 
formation—his own purse and the reports 
of the credit agencies which have taken upon 
themselves the task of computing variations 
in cost of living. 

Now another source of information is 
tapable, The long-established, and Euro- 
pean as well as American known, Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Labor and Statistics has 
just issued a bulletin on this subject of rela- 
tive cost of living, which will enlighten both 
the economist and the man who has to strug- 
gle each month to avoid being sued for his 
coal, food, and rent. The budgets of 152 
families chosen at random have been fur- 
nished to the bureau’s agents for analysis 
by its trained statisticians. They are the 
living expenses and expenditures of families 
whose average rent is $105 a year. Com- 
parisons are made between the cost of liy- 
ing now and in 1897 and in 1872. Briefly 
summarized, the analysis has shown that: 

Percentages Percentages 
of increase in of increase or 


price in 1902 decrease in 
as compared price in 1902 


with as compared 

Classification. 1897. with 1872. 
RNS eaitiecn eke aways +11.16 —19.97 
Dry-goods and boots.. +16.07 —41.01 
MEN hsb: ckclur' et ehare a Sev ace +52.43 +-0.02 
Deer. Shcacteecaeere +9.78 —26.61 


Offsetting this marked increase of cost of 
living since 1897 there is, of course, with 
many wage-earners and salaried men an in- 
crease of wage and salary; and, broadly 
speaking, during the period there has been 
diminished unemployment. Hence for many 
the increased cost of living has been lessened 
by increased income, But for more con- 








sumers there has been no such increase of 
income, hence the report is justified in af- 
firming that, economically considered, fami- 
lies are no better off to-day than they were 
in 1897; socially, however, it contends that 
they are better off. And this it proves 
by a comparison of the years 1872 and 
1902. 

In 1872, out of a given number of cases 
of working-men’s family budgets analyzed 
and used in making social deductions, it 
was found that a majority of the families de- 
pended upon support from members of the 
family other than its head. Of the 152 
families chosen at random and just investi- 
gated, the earnings of the father were suffi- 
cient to meet the family expenditure. In 
1872, from one-quarter to one-third of the 
family income came from child labor; now 
only eleven per cent., or a little less than 
one-eighth, of the family income is received 
from the labor of minor children. In 1872, 
children under fifteen supplied by their labor 
from one-eighth to one-sixth of the tctal 
family earnings. Now no children of this 
age contributing to the family income were 
discovered. In 1872, of the families visited, 
55.92 per cent. were found to have an in- 
come exceeding expenditure; in 1902, 63.16 
per cent. were so fortunate. In 1875 sew- 
ing- machines and other labor - saving ma- 
chines, pianos and organs and other musical 
instruments, were found in the wage-earners’ 
homes. To-day the same is true, but with 
child labor eliminated, with far better hous- 
ing; and 88.2 of the families are reported as 
having a surplus which enables them to give 
to religion and charity. 

The only alteration of conditions which 
implies retrogression is the increase of labor 
by wives in 1902 as over against 1872. In 
187 less than one per cent. of the aggregate 
family income came from mothers who la- 
bored; now 5.29 per cent. 

The accuracy, reliability, and scientific 
standing of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics is such that there will be a dis- 
position to generalize considerably on the 
facts set forth in this report. Massachusetts’s 
legislation, schools, libraries, diversity of in- 
dustry, and habits of thrift doubtless con- 
tribute to make such facts possible there. 
There are many States in the Union where 
such a record of diminished child labor 
would be impossible. But after due account 
is made of the special forces that enter into 
life in Massachusetts the report still has 
value as indicating the broader national con- 
ditions. It does cost more to live, but 
life is correspondingly richer.. The budget 
of expense of an American family includes 
expenditures for education, newspapers and 
periodicals, religion and charity, fraternal 
societies, insurance, amusements, and recre- 
ation, as well as the inevitable and universal 
expenditures for sickness and funerals, food, 
clothing, fuel, and ~ent. This report shows 
that the item of expenditure which varies 
least in percentage, no matter what the in- 
come be, is the amount spent for food. The 
American family is a well- nourished one. 
The child is given abundant food, and saved 
from toil as much as possible. Whereas, as 
Sir James Crichton Browne, the eminent 
Scotch physician, pointed out, at the recent 
International Congress for the Welfare and 
Protection of Children, just held in London, 
the stamina of the British race is declining 
because of the insufficient feeding of the 
children of the artisan class in the cities 
and towns. In endeavoring to make his fel- 
low-Britons understand the implications of 
this fact, with future British imperial in- 
terests in mind, the great Scotch physician 
added that the United States was becom- 
ing a formidable rival to Great Britain not 
only because of our spirit of enterprise, but 
because our working-men are better nourish- 
ed than the British working-men, 
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Puritanic Influences in Ameri- 
can Literature 


A wRITER in one of the later English mag- 
azines has made the effect of Puritanism on 
our poor literary beginnings the matter of 
inquiry so amiable that we find it hard to 
differ with him, and quite impossible to 
quarrel. In a way he is right, and if, in 
other ways, he is wrong, it is not for want 
of a careful and even anxious spirit that 
he fails to convince us altogether. In the 
end he leaves us modestly doubting first 
whether we had any literature, and next 
whether Puritanism had affected it. 

Certainly, we do not believe that Puri- 
tanism has affected American literature in 
greater measure or clearer kind than it has 
affected the literature of the whole world. 
Our critic confuses it with Calvinism, but 
Puritanism was Calvinistic only in doc- 
trine, and there was much Calvinism that 
was not Puritanic. Puritanism was moral- 
ized religion; it substituted conduct for 
ritual; it deified the very fallible human con- 
science. It has worked in all ages of the 
church, and is as recognizable in the his- 
tory of Italy and Spain as in the history of 
Holland, Switzerland, Scotland, England, 
and New England. Savonarola, for instance, 
who was no Protestant, and no Calvinist, 
was distinctly Puritanic, and so was the 
whole Piagnone party in Florence. Puritan- 
ism was not entirely deported from the mo- 
ther-country in the Mayflower, or on the 
successive ships that brought the successive 
Puritan colonists to Boston, to Salem, to 
Newburyport. It remained in the Old World 
when it came to the New, and it was not 
favorable to the arts anywhere. It was 
the austere daughter of Calvinism, and ab- 
horred phases of worldliness +o which Cal- 
vinism adjusted itself not without a certain 
gavety. 

But, after all, had Puritanism much to 
do with our literature, in retarding it, tram- 
melling it? The writer whose conclusions we 
are questioning seems to be as questionable 
in his premises. He notes that at the time 
the Puritans came to America they left “ the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth” behind 
them in England, and were severed from 
their literary tradition by an inexorable 
creed. But if the Puritans ceased to be of 
the communion of Shakspere when they 
sought “freedom to worship God,” the 
Spaniards, who are supposed to have sought 
anything but that, ceased as entirely to be 
of the communion of Cervantes when they 
peopled the New Spains. The French, who 
planted a New France among the snows of 
Canada, left Corneille, Racine, and Moliére 
behind them, as distinctly as the English 
and the Spanish parted with their literary 
associations and incentives in coming into 
the wilderness. There was a printing-press 
in Mexico a hundred years before there was 
a printing-press in Boston, but Mexico is 
still without a literature. She is still with- 
out a condition of Spanish literature, though 
the Spanish is a great race, and has a mod- 
ern fiction at least, which is starcely sur- 
passed, if it is equalled, by the English. 

It cannot, then, have been Puritanism that 
retarded us. If there is no appreciable 
French-Canadian literature, and no appre- 
ciable Spanish - Mexican or Spanish - Ameri- 
ean literature, either the French of New 
France, or the Spaniards of New Spain, were 
Puritans in disguise, or else they were in- 
fluenced, as we were, by remoteness from 
Europe, and by like terms of existence on 
a continent which had to be tamed to the 
hand of man. It was distance, not differ- 
ence of religious opinion, that dried up 
rather than froze the genial current of our 
souls, though the winters of New England 
may have had something to do with the ef- 
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fect. It may, or it may not, have been 
worth while for any European race to trans- 
fer itself to America, but it is certain that 
it could only be done at a certain cost. In 
the new circumstances the fight for life be- 
came so intensified that some of the great 
prizes of life must be lost sight of. This 
happened in New Spain and New France, as 
well as in New England, where we might 
have been as loose and base in our lives as 
the courtiers of any of the Stuarts, and yet 
we should have lacked their polite learning. 

As soon as America approached Europe 
in parity of conditions the arts began to ap- 
pear among us, and a New England condition 
of English literature established itself. It 
was always more English than the Scotch 
condition, for obvious reasons, our parlance 
differing less and our literary tradition be- 
ing identical with the English. Yet Eng- 
lish criticism accepts the Scotch productions 
as English literature, while it insists upon 
our being independent and alien. The Scotch 
were as Calvinistic as the New-Englanders, 
and they ought, in the logic of our writer, 
to have been as Puritanic; but they were 
not, for if they had been their Puritanism 
would have repressed their literature, and 
Robert Burns would now be about due, while 
Seott would still have to come twenty-five 
or thirty years hence, and we could not 
look for Mr. Barrie much before the end 
of the century. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that 
while the Americans began to write English 
literature rather later than the English 
would have expected, they were delayed by 
physical circumstances rather ‘than by re- 
ligious convictions. They have not yet pro- 
duced an American literature; for it would 
be as correct to talk of an Irish literatur, 
in virtue of the writings of Oliver Gold- 
smith, Richard Henry Sheridan, Thomas 
Moore, and Maria Edgeworth, as to talk of 
an American literature in virtue of the writ- 
ings of our poets, historians, and novelists. 
What we have created is an American con- 
dition of English literature, and we shall 
never have anything else. At the same time 
we do not wish to deny that this American 
condition of English literature may become 
the main condition, and that of the mother 
isle may become subordinately British. 





Buried Thoughts in Anony- 
mous Journalism 


(A distinguished scholar, poet, and phi- 
losopher, when asked what he considered 
“the best bits of literature,’ made bold 
answer: “The buried thoughts in anonymous 
journalism.” ) 


A Christian poet may pass through scenes 
of war, but it must be like Dante through 
hell on his way to paradise. The loftiest 
poets have instinctively felt that their true 
and eternal business is to express, not the 
darkness of the world, but the manifesta- 
tions of love and wisdom.—Edinburgh Re- 
view. 


The great books of the imagination are 
written in invisible ink—that is, they are 
understood only by experience. You must 
be able to hold their pages before the fire 
of life ere their full significance appears to 
you. It follows that one reading of a 
great book cannot suffice.—British. Weekly. 


The working world understands that the 
only man who really knows things is the 
man who can do things; that no man is 
really skilled and wise whose whole know- 
ledge has been got out of books.—Portland 
Oregonian. 


True literature is the voice of the soul 
calling from the windows of the house of 
clay in response to those things of life that 
touch the nature of the soul that speaks.-- 
The Spectator, 
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Homesickness* 
By George Moore 


He told the doctor he was due in the bar- 
room at eight o’clock in the morning; the 
bar-room in which he worked was in a 
slum in the Bowery; and he had only been 
able to keep himself in health by getting 
up at five o’clock and going for long walks 
in the fields. 

“A sea-voyage is what you want,” said 
the doctor. “Why not go to Ireland for 
two or three months? You will come back 
a new man.” 

Lately Bryden had begun to wonder how 
the people at home were getting on; he had 
often felt he would like to see Ireland again; 
the doctor had just told him what he want- 
ed to hear. He thanked him, and three 
weeks afterwards he landed in Cork. 

He had been thirteen years in America; 
he was now eight-and-twenty; and as he 
sat in the railway carriage he recalled his 
native village—he could see the village, 
and its lake, and then the fields, one by 
one, and the roads. Stretching out into 
the winding lake there was a large piece of 
rocky land—some three or four hundred 
acres of rocky headland—and upon it the 
peasantry had been given permission to 
build their cabins by former owners of the 
Georgian house standing on the pleasant 
green hill. The present owners considered 
the village a disgrace. However, the vil- 
lagers paid high rents for their plots of 
ground, and they bore with it. 

The train jogged along all day, and when 
it stopped at James Bryden’s station the 
summer sun was setting. And seeing the 
fine windless evening, Bryden was sorry he 
did not feel strong enough for the walk. 
It was fair-day at Ballyholly, and he 
would meet many people going home; he 
would be sure to meet some whom he had 
known in his youth, and from them he would 
find out where he would be able to get a 
clean lodging. He felt that the sea-voyage 
had done him good, but seven miles was too 
far for him to walk to-day, and he remem- 
bered that the last time he had walked the 
road he had walked it in an hour and a half, 
though he was carrying a heavy bundle 
on a stick. There was a car waiting at the 
station; he felt he had better take it, and 
very soon the carman was asking him about 
America; but Bryden wanted to hear of 
those who were still living in the old coun- 
try, and after some questioning, after hear- 
ing the stories of many people he had for- 
gotten, he heard that Mike Scully, who had 
been away in a situation for many years as 
coachman in the King’s County, had come 
back and built a house with a fine concrete 
floor. The carman told him there was a 
good loft in the house, and that Mike would 
be pleased to take in a lodger. Mike Scully 
had been a groom at the big house on the 
hill; he had intended to be a jockey, but 
had suddenly shot up into a fine tall man 
and had had to become a coachman instead. 
Bryden remembered that this was so, and 
he tried to recall Mike’s face, but his recol- 
lections of those days were dim, and he was 
surprised when the driver pointed to a tall 
man coming through the lodge gates and 
said, i 

“There is Mike Scully.” 

Mike had forgotten Bryden even more com- 
pletely than Bryden had forgotten him, and 
many aunts and uncles were mentioned be- 
fore he began to understand. 

“You have grown into a fine man, James,” 
he said, looking at James’s great width of 
chest. “But you are thin in the cheeks, 
and you are very sallow in the cheeks, too.” 

“T haven’t been very well lately—that is 
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one of the reasons I have come back; but 
I wanted to see you all again.” 

And then James paid the carman, wished 
him “ God-speed,” and the two men walk- 
ed on together. They walked round the lake, 
for the town land was at the back of the 
demesne; and while they walked James pro- 
posed to pay Mike ten shillings a week for 
his board and lodging. 

Bryden saw great changes in the demesne: 
he remembered the woods, thick and well 
forested; now they were wind-worn, the 
drains were choked, and the bridge leading 
across the lake inlet was falling away. 
Their way led between long fields where 
herds of cattle were grazing; the road was 
broken; Bryden wondered how the villagers 
drove their carts over it; and they fol- 
lowed the broken road till they came to a 
lane. 

““T suppose you remember the way,” Mike 
said. 

ryden remembered the lane, but it seem- 
ed a more miserable place than he remem- 
bered it. It looked a desolate place, even 
on this fine evening, and Bryden thought 
that the very pigs must feel depressed on 
a wet day. Mike’s house was the only one 
he could see that he would care to sleep in. 

It was at once strange and familiar to 
him to see chickens in the kitchen; and 
wishing to reknit himself to the old coun- 
try, he begged of Mrs. Scully not to drive 
them out, saying he did not mind them. 
Mike told his wife Bryden had been born in 
Duncannon—that was the name of the vil- 
lage—and when he mentioned Bryden’s name 
she gave him her hand, after wiping it in 
her apron. He was heartily welcome, she 
said; she had known his father and mother, 
“the Lord have mercy on their souls.” But 
coming back from America, she was afraid 


‘he would not care to go up a ladder and 


sleep in a loft. But Bryden said a dry loft 
was just what he wanted. “You think a 
good deal of America over here, but I reckon 
it isn’t all you think it. Here you work 
when you like and you sit down when you 
like; but when you have had a touch of 
blood-poisoning, as I had, when your hands 
begin to wither, as I have seen hands 
wither, when you have seen young people 
walking with a stick, you think that there 
is sometliing to be said for Ireland.” 

Mike told him that he might have a pail 
of water to wash in; but he would have to 
wash in the kitchen—it would be difficult 
to get a pail of water up the ladder into 
the loft; moreover, the lake was handy, 
and bathing was pleasant there in fine 
weather. 

“Now won’t you be taking a cup of milk, 
sir? I am sure you will be wanting a drink 
after your travelling.” 

This milk was his first taste of Ireland. 
He handed her back the cup, and she went 
into the cabin; and not knowing what to 
say, Mike asked him if he would like to go 
inside, or to go for a walk. 

“There is not much to show you here,” 
he said. “TI have got three sheep in the next 
field.” 

He had two pigs at the back of the house, 
and he regretted that the sow had not lit- 
tered, for little pigs would have been some- 
thing to show the American. However, this 
did not seem to matter, for Bryden said he 
was tired, and they went into the cabin. 
Mike gave him a chair by the fireside, and 
they began to talk about America, of the 
long hours in the bar-room. 

“Here a man of sixty is younger than 
a man of forty is over there.” 

And when he said all that he could 
think of he asked Mike about Ireland. But 
Mike did not seem to be able to tell him 
much that was of interest. They were all 
very poor—poorer, perhaps, than when he 
left them. 






“T don’t think any one except myself 
has a five-pound note to his name.” 

Bryden remembered Mike a young man, 
a daring rider, an excellent ball-player, a 
romantic young fellow. He was now a 
middle-aged and not very successful farmer. 
But, after all, Mike’s life and prospects mat- 
tered little to Bryden. He had come back 
in search of health, and he felt better al- 
ready; the milk had done him good, and 
the bacon and cabbage in the pot sent forth 
a savory odor. And then the Scullys were 
very kind; they pressed him to make a good 
meal, and they told him that a few weeks 
of country air and country food would give 
him back the health he had lost in the 
Bowery. As soon as they had finished their 
meal Mike proposed that Bryden should fill 
his pipe, and Bryden, to his surprise, felt 
that he longed to smoke, and Mike said that 
this was a sign that his health was ceming 
back to him. For during Mike’s long illness 
he had never wanted to smoke, and he was a 
confirmed smoker. 

It was comfortable to sit by the mild 
peat fire and to see the smoke of their 
pipes drifting up the wide chimney, and 
Bryden thought that, after all, he would 
pass a pleasant evening. But about nine a 
number of villagers came in, and their talk 
was the same kind of depressing talk as 
Mike’s. He remembered one or two of them 
—he used to know them very well when he 
was a boy—and he tried to pick up the old 
thread and to tie it to the new. But the 
old and the new thread did not seem to bind 
very well together; every moment the 
threads broke. He was not moved when he 
heard that Higgins the stone- mason was 
dead; he was not affected even when he 
heard that Mary Kelly, who used to go to 
do the laundry at the Big House, had mar- 
ried; he was only interested when he heard 
she had gone to America. But America is 
a big place, and he had not met her there. 
Then Bryden remembered Patsy Carabine, 
who used to do the gardening at the Big 
House. He asked what had become of 
Patsy. Patsy had been very unlucky: one 
winter he had not been able to do any 
work on account of his arm. His house 
had fallen in; he had given up his holding 
and gone into the workhouse. This was all 
very sad; and to avoid hearing any further 
unpleasantness he began to tell them about 
America. They sat round listening to him; 
but all the talking was on his side, and he 
wearied of it. And looking round the group, 
he recognized a ragged hunchback with gray 
hair —twenty years ago he was a young 
hunchback—and turning to him, Bryden ask- 
ed him if he were doing well with his five 
acres. 

“Ah! not much. This has been a bad 
season. The potatoes failed; they are wa- 
tery—there is no diet in them.” 

And after striving to take an interest in 
the fact that O’Connor had lost a mare and 
foal worth £40, he began to wish himself 
back in the slum. Even ill health seemed 
better than the depressing, lonely life of 
the fields. These peasants were all agreed 
they could make nothing out of their farms, 
even if they had them for nothing. Their 
regret was that they had not gone to Amer- 
ica when they were young; and they told 
him all the young people were going there. 
And when they left the house Bryden won- 
dered if every evening would be like the 
present one. Mike piled up the fire with 
fresh sods, and he hoped that it would show 
enough light in the loft for Bryden to un- 
dress himself by. 

The cackling of some geese in the road 
kept him awake, and the loneliness of the 
country seemed to penetrate to his bones, 
and to freeze the marrow in them. There 
was a bat in the loft, a dog howled in the 
distance, and then he drew the clothes over 
























































































his head. Never had he been so unhappy; 
and the sound of Mike breathing by his 
wife’s side in the kitchen added to his 
nervous terror. Then he dozed a little; and 
lying on his back he dreamed he was awake, 
and the men he had seen sitting round the 
fireside that evening seemed to him like 
spectres come out of some unknown region 
of morass and reedy tarn. He stretched 
out his hands for his clothes, determined to 
fly from this house; but remembering the 
lonely roads that led to the station, he fell 
back on his pillow. The geese still cackled; 
but he was too tired to be kept awake any 
longer. He seemed to have been asleep only 
a few minutes, when he heard Mike calling 
him. He had come half-way up the ladder, 
and was telling him that breakfast was 
ready. “What kind of breakfast will he 
give me?” he asked himself, as he pulled 
on his clothes. There were tea and hot 
griddle-cakes for breakfast, and there were 
fresh eggs; there was sunlight in the kitch- 
en, and he liked to hear Mike tell of the 
work he was going to do in the fields, Mike 
rented a farm of about twenty acres; at 
least fifteen of it was grass; he grew an acre 
of potatoes and some corn, and some turnips 
for his sheep. He had a nice bit of meadow, 
and he took down his scythe, and as he put 
the whetstone into his belt Bryden noticed 
a second scythe, and he asked Mike if he 
should go down with him and help to finish 
the field. 

“You haven’t done any mowing this many 
a year; I don’t think you’d be much of a 
help. You’d better go for a walk by the 
lake; but you may come in the afternoon if 
you like and help me to turn it over.” 

Bryden was afraid he would find the lake 
shore very lonely, but the magic of return- 
ing health is the sufficient distraction of 
the convalescent, and the morning passed 
agreeably. The weather was still and sunny; 
he could hear the ducks in the reeds; the 
hours dreamed themselves away, and it be- 
came his habit to go every morning to the 
lake. One day he met the landlord, and 
they walked on together talking of the coun- 
try, of what it had been, and the ruin it 
was slipping into. James Bryden told him 
that ill health had brought him back to 
Ireland; and the landlord lent him his boat, 
and Bryden rowed about the islands, and 
resting upon his oars, he looked at the 
old castles, and remembered the prehistoric 
raiders that the landlord had told him 
about; he came across the stones to which 
the lake-dwellers had tied their boats, and 
these signs of ancient Ireland were pleasing 
to Bryden in his present mood. 

As well as the great lake, there was a 
smaller lake in the bog, where the villagers 
cut their turf; this lake was famous for 
its pike; the landlord allowed Bryden to fish 
there, and one evening, when he was look- 
ing for a frog with which to bait his line, 
he met Margaret Dirken driving home the 
cows for the milking. Margaret Dirken was 
the herdsman’s daughter, and she lived in 
a cottage near the Big House; but she came 
up to the village whenever there was a 
dance, and Bryden had found himself oppo- 
site to her in the reels. But until this 
evening he had had little opportunity of 
speaking to her. He was glad to speak to 
some one, for the evening was lonely; and 
they stood talking together. 

“You're getting your health again,” she 
said. “ You’ll soon be leaving us.” 

“T’m in no hurry.” 

“You are grand people over there; I 
hear a man is paid four dollars a day for 
his work.” 

“And how much,” said James, “has he 
to pay for his food and for his clothes?” 

“You don’t find the country too lone- 
some ?” 

Her cheeks were bright, and her teeth 
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small, white, and beautifully even; and a 
woman’s soul looked at Bryden out of her 
soft Irish eyes. He was troubled, and turn- 
ed aside, and catching sight of a frog look- 
ing at him out of a tuft of grass, he said, 

“T have been looking for a frog to put 
upon my pike-line.” 

The frog jumped right and left, and 
nearly escaped in some bushes; but he 
caught it, and returned with it in his hand. 

“It is just the kind of a frog a pike will 
like,” he said; “look at its great white 
belly and its bright yellow back.” 

And without more ado he pushed the wire 
to which the hook was fastened through 
the frog’s fresh body, and dragging it 
through the mouth, he passed the hooks 
through the hind legs, and tied the line to 
the end of the wire. 

“T think,” said Margaret, “I must be 
looking after my cows; it’s time I got them 
home.” 

“Won’t you come down to the lake while 
I set my line?” 

She thought for a moment, and she said, 
“No, I shall see you from here.” 

He went down to the reedy tarn, and at 
his approach several snipe got up, and they 
flew above his head, uttering sharp cries. 
His fishing-rod was a long hazel stick, and 
he threw the frog as far as he could into 
the lake. In doing this he roused some wild- 
ducks; a mallard and two ducks got up; 
and they flew toward the larger lake. Mar- 
garet watched them; they flew in a line with 
an old castle; and they had not disappeared 
from view when Bryden came towards her, 
and he and she drove the cows home to- 
gether that evening. 

One evening she said, “James, you had 
better not come here so often talking to 
me.” 

“Don’t you wish me to come?” 

“Yes, I wish you to come well enough; 
but keeping company is not the custom 
in the country, and I don’t want to be 
talked about.” 

“ Are you afraid the priest would speak 
against us from the altar?” 

“ He has spoken against keeping company ; 
but it is not so much what the priest says, 
for there is no harm in talking.” 

“ But if you are going to be married there 
is no harm in walking out together.” 

“Well, not so much; but marriages are 
made differently in these parts; there is not 
much courting here.” 

And next day it was known in the village 
that James was going to marry Margaret 
Dirken. 

His desire to excel the boys in dancing 
had aroused much gayety in the parish, 
and for some time past there had been 
dancing in every house where there was 
a floor fit to dance upon; and if the cot- 
tager had no money to pay for a barrel of 
beer, James Bryden, who had money, sent 
him a barrel, so that Margaret might get 
her dance. She told him that they some- 
times crossed over into another parish, where 
the priest was not so averse to dancing, 
and James wondered. And next morning 
at mass he wondered at their simple fervor. 
Some of them held their hands above their 
heads as they prayed, and all this was very 
new and very old to James Bryden. But 
the obedience of these people to their priest 
surprised him. When he was a lad they 
had not been so obedient, or he had for- 
gotten their obedience; and he listened in 
mixed anger and wonderment to the priest, 
who was scolding his parishioners, speak- 
ing to them by name, saying that he had 
heard there was dancing going on in their 
houses. Worse than that, he said he had 
seen boys and girls loitering about the roads, 
and the talk that went on was of one kind— 
love. He said that newspapers containing 
love-stories were finding their way into the 
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people’s houses— degrading stories about 
love. The people listened, accepting the 
priest’s opinion without question. And 
their submission was pathetic. It was the 
submission of a primitive people clinging 
to religious authority, and Bryden contrast- 
ed the weakness and incompetence of the 
people about him with the modern restless- 
ness and cold energy of the people he had 
left behind him. 

One evening as they were dancing a knock 
came to the door, and the piper stopped 
playing, and the dancers whispered, “Some 
one has told on us; it is the priest.” 

And the awe-stricken villagers crowded 
round the cottage fire, afraid to open the 
door. But the priest said that if they did 
not open the door he would put his shoulder 
to it and force it open. And every one was 
afraid except Bryden. He moved towards 
the door, saying he would allow no one to 
threaten him, priest or no priest. Mar- 
garet caught his arm, and told him if he 
said anything to the priest that the priest 
would speak against them from the altar, 
and they would be shunned by the neigh- 
bors; and then Mike Scully went to the 
door and let the priest in, and he came in, 
saying they were dancing their souls into 
hell. 

“T have heard of your goings-on,” he said 
—“‘of your beer-drinking and dancing. I 
will not have it in my parish; if you want 
that sort of thing you had better go to 
America.” 

“Tf that is intended for me, sir, I will 
go back to-morrow. Margaret can follow.” 

The priest said if such practices were to 
be brought back to Ireland from America, 
he wished those who had left the country 
would remain out of it. 

But it had suddenly occurred to him that 
he might be breaking off a marriage, and 
that would mean the loss of a fine fee; and 
he said it was not so much the dancing he 
objected to as the late hours that were 
the result of the dancing, and taking out 
his watch, he said it was after midnight. 
By Bryden’s watch it was only half past 
eleven, and while they were arguing about 
the time Mrs. Scully offered Bryden’s um- 
brella to the priest, for in his hurry to stop 
the dancing the priest had gone out without 
his; and as if to show Bryden that he bore 
him no ill will the priest accepted the loan 
of the umbrella. He was thinking of the 
big marriage -fee that Bryden would pay 
him. 

“T shall be badly off for the umbrella 
to-morrow,” Bryden said, as soon as the 
priest was out of the house. He was going 
with his father-in-law to a fair. His father- 
in-law was teaching him how to buy and 
sell cattle. And his father-in-law was say- 
ing that the country was mending, and that 
a man might become rich in Ireland if he 
only had a little capital. Bryden had the 
capital, and Margaret had an uncle on the 
other side of the lake who would leave her 
all he had, and that would be £100. Never, 
in the village of Duncannon, had a young 
couple begun life with so much prospect of 
success as James Bryden and Margaret 
Dirken, so it was said. 

Some time after Christmas was spoken 
of as the best time for the marriage; James 
Bryden said that he would not be able to 
get his money out of America before the 
spring. The delay seemed to vex him, and 
he seemed anxious to be married, until one 
day he received a letter from America, from 
a man who had served in the bar with him. 
His friend wrote to ask Bryden if he were 
coming back. The letter was no more than 
a passing wish to see Bryden again, yet 
Bryden stood looking at it, and every one 
wondered what could be in the letter. It 
seemed momentous, and they hardly believed 
him when he said it was from a friend who 
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wanted to know if his health was better. 
He tried to forget the letter, and he looked 
at the worn fields, divided by walls of loose 
stones, and a great longing came upon him, 
The smell of the Bowery slum had come 
across the Atlantic, and had found him out 
in this western headland; and one night he 
awoke from a dream in which he was hurl- 
ing some drunken customer through the 
open doors into the darkness. He had seen 
his friend in his dream, in his white duck 
jacket, throwing drink from glass into glass 
amid the din of voices and strange accents; 
he had heard the clang of money as it was 
swept into the till, and his senses sick- 
ened for the bar-room. But how should 
he tell Margaret Dirken he could not marry 
her? She had built her life upon this mar- 
riage! He couldn’t tell her that he would 
not marry her. ... Yet he must go. He 
felt as if he were being hunted; the thought 
that he must tell Margaret that he could 
not marry her hunted him, day after day, 
as a weasel hunts a rabbit. Again and again 
he went to meet her with the intention of 
telling her that he did not love her, that 
their lives were not for one another, that 
it had all been a mistake, and that happily 
he had found out that it was a mistake 
soon enough, But Margaret, as if she guessed 
what he was about to speak of, threw her 
arms about him and begged him to say that 
he loved her, and that they would be mar- 
ried at once. He agreed that he loved her, 
and that they would be married at once. 
But he had not left her many minutes before 
the feeling came upon him that he could 
not marry her—that he must go away. The 
smell of the bar-room hunted him down. 
Was it for the sake of the money that he 
might make there that he wished to go back? 
No, it was not the money. What then? 
His eyes fell on the bleak country, on the 
little fields divided by bleak walls; he re- 
membered the pathetic, submissive ignorance 
of the people,—and it was these things that 
he could not endure. It was the priest who 
came to forbid the dancing. Yes, it was 
the priest. As he stood looking at the line 
of the hills the bar-room seemed by him. 
He heard the politicians, and the excite- 
ment of politics was in his blood again. He 
must go away from this place; he must get 
back to the bar-room. Looking up, he saw 
the scanty orchard, and he hated the spare 
road that led to the village, and he hated 
the little hill, at the top of which the vil- 
lage began, and he hated more than all other 
places the house where he was to live with 
Margaret Dirken—if he married her. He 
could see it from where he stood—by the 
edge of the lake, with twenty acres of pas- 
ture-land about it; for the landlord had 
given up part of his demesne land to them, 

He caught sight of Margaret, and he call- 
ed her to come through the stile. 

“T have just had a letter from America.” 

“ About the money?” she said. 

“Yes, about the money. But I shall have 
to go over there.” 

He stood looking at her, seeking for 
words; and she guessed from his embarrass- 
ment that what he would say to her was 
that he wovid have to go to America before 
they were married. 

“Do you mean, James, you will have to 
go at once?” 

“Yes,” he said, “at once. But I shall 
come back in time to be married in August. 
It will only mean delaying our marriage 
a month.” 

They walked on a little way talking, and 
every step he took James felt that he was 
a step nearer the Bowery slum. 

And when they came to the gate Bryden 
said, “I must hasten, or I shall miss the 
train.” 

“But,” she said, “you are not going 
now—you are not going to-day?” 
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“Yes, this morning. It is seven miles, 
I shall have to hurry not to miss the train.” 

And then she asked him if he would ever 
come back. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I am coming back,” 

“Tf you are coming back, James, why not 
let me go with you?” 

“You could not walk fast enough. We 
should miss the train,” 

“One moment, James. Don’t make me 
suffer; tell me the truth. You are not com- 
ing back. Your clothes, where shall I send 
them ?” 

He hurried away, hoping he would come 
back; he was not sure. He tried to think 
that he liked the country he was leaving, 
that it would be better to have a farm-house 
and live there with Margaret Dirken than 
to serve drinks behind a counter in the 
Bowery. He did not think he was telling 
her a lie when he said he was coming back. 
Her offer to forward his clothes touched his 
heart, and at the end of the road he stopped 
and asked himself if he should ge back to 
her. 

He would miss the train if he waited an- 
other minute, and he ran on, And he 
would have missed the train if he had not 
met a car. Once he was on the car he felt 
himself safe—the country was already be- 
hind him. The train and the boat at Cork 
were mere formule: he was already in 
America. 

He felt the thrill of home—the thrill 
that he had sought for in his native village 
and had not found. The smell of the bar, 
the roar of the crowds in the bar-room, were 
delicious to his ears and in his nostrils, and 
he offered up many a thanksgiving for his 
escape from life in that western town land. 
A month after he and his friend had pur- 
chased the bar-room, and at the end of the 
year he and his partner discovered from 
their accounts they were doing remarkably 
well. James married. His family grew up; 
his wife died; property came and went. One 
day the thought suddenly struck him that 
the only thing he really possessed in the 
world was a memory. The desire to see 
Margaret again was intense, so intense that 
he often thought he would go back. But he 
did not go back. He often wondered why. 
He was too old. Every one has a personal 
life that none knows but himself, and James 
Bryden’s personal life was his memory of 
Margaret Dirken; and what he saw most 
clearly was the green hill-side with the bog 
lake and the rushes about it, and the greater 
lake in the distance, and behind it sinuous 
lines of wandering hills. 


Midsummer Music-making 
See page 1102 

Tue dog-days are upon us, and the official 
musical season of 1901-2 is a fast-fading 
memory, but still the voice of the music- 
maker is heard in the land. At the Circle 
Auditorium Mr. Kaltenborn and his orches- 
tra hold forth nightly; a few blocks away 
the prodigious Duss dispenses brazen sonor- 
ity and arctic temperatures to the pa- 
trons of the St. Nicholas Rink; at Terrace 
Garden one may hear opera in English ac- 
ceptably performed by competent singers; 
and there are nightly band concerts in 
the public parks: so it will be seen that, mu- 
sically, there is vigorous life in us yet, de- 
spite the darkened auditoriums of Carne- 
gie Hall and the Metropolitan, 

It would, of course, be fatuous to deny 
that these enterprises appeal to a totally 
different public from that which patronizes 
the concerts of the regular winter season; 
but if it is a public less exacting in its 
demands, it is probably, in the main, not 
less intelligent—certainly, in the case of the 
clientéle which the Kaltenborn concerts at- 
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tract, it is responsive in a gratifying degree 
to a legitimate musical appeal; and this ap- 
peal Mr. Kaltenborn makes, deliberately and 
successfully. Criticism of the orchestra’s 
work would be wholly beside the point; it is 
sufficient, in the circumstances, to note that 
at the Circle Auditorium one may, if one 
wishes, listen to excellent music earnestly 
performed, at the cost of a comparatively 
small admission fee;—nor is the human in- 
terest lacking, if one has a discerning eye 
for the more delicate issues, and will turn 
it, now and again, upon the audience. Go 
to the Circle on a “symphony” night; Mr. 
Kaltenborn igs playing Tschaikowsky’s 
* Pathétique,” and as that miraculous la- 
ment attains its most poignant climax, a 
young woman in a flamboyant picture-hat 
ceases her whispered chatter with the man 
sitting next to her and listens silently un 
til the music has finally come to its sobbing 
close, In the next row an ingenuous enthu- 
siast listens with his eyes bent upon a minia- 
ture edition of the orchestral score which 
he holds in one hand, while he pulls con- 
tentedly the meanwhile at a straw imbedded 
in clinking ice and a_ poisonous - looking 
“soft” drink—the only kind one can buy 
in the building. There are cigarettes and 
cigars for sale in the lobby, and one may 
smoke quietly in one’s seat during the per- 
formance. It would be a pleasure, by-the- 
way, to see more frequently on Mr. Kalten- 
born’s programmes such admirable and in- 
frequently heard works as, for example, 
Horatio Parker’s “Northern Ballad,” or 
Mr. MacDowell’s “Lancelot and Elaine” 
and “Indian Suite,” or Mr. Van der Stuck- 
en’s “William Ratcliff.” Mr. Kaltenborn 
devotes one of his evenings to “ Miscella- 
neous ” works; why should he not devote it 
instead, wholly or in part, to the music of 
native-born composers? and in so doing, hon- 
or not only them, but himself. 

At Mr. Kaltenborn’s old stamping-ground, 
th2 St. Nicholas Rink, Mr. Duss—whom we 
have heard exquisitely described as “the 
W. J. Bryan of orchestral conductors ”— 
plays music of every order, from England- 
er to Richard Strauss, with the vigorous as- 
sistance of a brass band of amazing plan- 
gency. Mr. Duss is an accomplished his- 
trion, and has refined and developed to the 
last degree the art of combining the methods 
of the circus-ring with the conventions of 
the concert-hall. He will conduct for you 
with his back to the band, or in any other 
than the traditional manner lIgng since ren- 
dered tame and jejune by a too conservative 
practice; or he will give you a_ burlesque 
rehearsal, with a stubborn cacophony on the 
part of the instrumentalists; or he will play 
you his “ Battle of Manila,” which, for 
realism of effect, puts Richard Strauss ig- 
nominiously to the blush. 

Should one yearn for opera in English, one 
can hear “Fra Diavolo,” or “ The Mascot,” 
or “ The Grand Duchess,” sung by the Ter- 
race Garden Opera Company. During 
the intermissions the orchestra adjourns to 
the open-air garden and plays Waldteufel 
and Stromberg, while the audience invades 
the tables and orders beer. There are colored 
lights, and real trees and plants, and it is 
cool, and illusively remote from the street; 
and if one act of “Fra Diavolo” has sufficed, 
you need not go back into the auditorium, 
but can listen to the opera from the terrace, 
with the sky over your head. 

As in former summers, there are nightly 
band concerts in the parks, with especially 
elaborate Sunday programmes; and there is 
an unexpected and quite vivid pleasure in , 
hearing, as one occasionally does, a passage 
from a Grieg suite or a Beethoven sym- 
phony borne faintly to one’s ears above the 
roar and tumult of Broadway at Twenty- 
third Street, or from among: the trees be- 
yond the Washington Arch. 



































































































in Summerland 


Itt 
WE DECIDE TO HEAR SOME MUSIC 


Alice 


“ WHITHER are we bound to-night?” asked 
the Hatter, as we rose from our dinner the 
following evening. 

“Some place, I hope,” said the Duchess, 
“‘ where we shall see something more elevated 
than the vaudeville we got last night.” 

“Hoh!” jeered the March Hare. “That 
vaudeville was elevated enough for me. I’d 
hate to have to climb up seven OF eight 
flights of stairs to see it again.’ 

“You are a silly sort of Hare,” retorted 
the Duchess. “If you were my hare I’d 
have you parted in the middle, for your im- 
pudence to a lady of exalted rankness. When 
I said elevated I meant in tone, character, 
moral effect, and perspicuity. I did not re- 
fer to it in the sense that it was atmos- 
pherically high or etherially ’way up.” 

“ Well,” said I, after giving the matter a 
moment’s thought, “in summer, you know, 
your Grace, we don’t go in much for tone, 
character, moral effect, and perspicuity. We 
leave all that sort of thing for the people 
at the sea-shore and the summer hotels. The 
city is apt to be sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thoughtlessness in summer-time. For 
the most part, the solider elements of the 
community depart for a period of relaxation 
from the cares of winter; while the rest of 
us stay here in town and try to show our 
satisfaction with our hard lot by assuming 
an aspect of gayety and carelessness, wheth- 
er we feel that way or not. Our summer 
mood, like our clothing, is of the lightest 
texture, and we should as soon think of wear- 
ing heavy under-clothing and fur-lined over- 
coats in August as to entertain ourselves 
with elevating things. It’s a devil-may-care 
existence,” I added, with a sigh, “ but it’s 
all- pervasive. With the churches and the 
theatres closed, and the roof gardens and 
race-tracks wide open, what can you expect ?” 

“Seems to me it’s just the season when 
the ministers ought to be on hand,” said the 
Duchess. “When man _ becomes chival- 
rous—” 

“Don’t you mean frivolous, dear?” asked 
Alice, timidly. 

“Tt’s all the same these days,” said the 
Duchess; “ but if you prefer the word frivo- 
lous, I’ll use it. When man becomes frivo- 
lous and light-headed, it’s the physiological 
moment to keep an eye on him.” 

“Tf you mean psychological, I agree with 
you,” said the Hatter, “ though I haven’t the 
slightest idea what you mean in either case. 
But I like it just the way it is. And as for 
a clergyman staying at home to keep his 
eye on a man, it wouldn’t help the man and 
might injure the clergyman’s eye. Most 
clergymen have trouble enough with their 
eves as it is.” 

“Nobody cares what you think,” said the 
Duchess, scornfully. “ You’re nothing but 
a Hatter—a plain ordinary English Hat- 
ter.” 

“Well, that isn’t as bad as being a fancy 
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extraordinary Panama Hatter,” laughed the 
Hatter, good-naturedly. “ They’re common as 
all out-doors. I can’t help my business, and 
these days, next to the telephone, my goods 
are the best things to talk through going.” 

“Tt seems to me,” suggested Alice, desir- 
ous of avoiding the wrangle which was like- 
ly to follow, “that we are getting away 
from the question. What are we going to 
do to-night ?” 

“ That’s it,” put in the Dodo, fanning him- 
self with his right wing. “ That’s it. Where 
are we going to go to see what, and why?” 


“We care not for the Hatter’s way, 
Nor for the uses of the hat. 
We'd rather have you promptly say 
Where we shall spend the evening at,” 


said the March Hare. 

“Well,” said I, “I had thought of tak- 
ing you up to the 
Skating Rink to 
hear some music.” 

“To the which to 
hear what?’  de- 
manded the Duch- 
ess. 

“To the Skating 
Rink to hear some 
music,” I repeated, 
supremely uncom- 
fortable. 

“Td rather go to 
a music-hall and get 
some skating,” said 
the Dodo. 

“Why on earth do 
they have music in 
a ___ skating - rink?” 
asked the Duchess. 

* Haven’t they got a 
Concertina Hall in 
this city?” 

“No, madame,” 
said I. “ They real- 
ly haven’t. Fact is 
New York spends so 
much money on mu- 
sic in winter that 
she hasn’t any left 
for a first-class con- 
cert-hall for summer use. 
well with the rink—” 

“‘T suppose the band plays sliding scales,” 
suggested the March Hare. 

“Well, I move we hurry up and go,” said 
Alice, “for, really, I’m interested to see 
how it works. But isn’t New York topsy- 
turvy, Duchess?” 

“Tt beats Wonderland all hollow,” said 
the Duchess, “and makes Looking - Glass 
Town seem sensible.” 

And with that we started out. 





But they do very 


IV 
WE GO TO THE ST. NICHOLAS GARDEN 


An hour later we were seated in a box 
in the balcony of the St. Nicholas Skating 
Rink, where the eminent Mr. Duss of Pitts- 
burg was installed with his orchestra. The 
rink had been floored over; and was filled 
with people, tables, and waiters. At one end 
was the band, armed to the teeth with in- 
struments of brass and wood; at the other, 
two huge ventilators were busily engaged in 
blowing cooled air through the building. 
When the band was playing, the ventilators 
stopped; when the band ceased playing, the 
ventilators began again, thereby lending 
pertinence to the remark of the Dodo: 

“ Another continuous performance, eh?” 

“Tt’s a good programme,” said Alice, as 
she glanced over the numbers. “I’m par- 
ticularly fond of ‘ Semiramide,’ ‘ Narcissus,’ 
and the ‘Rondo d’ Amor.’ ” 

“T like skating better,” said the Hatter. 
“T wonder if I could go down in the ice- 
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box and skate while you people take in the 
music.” 

“No,” said I, shortly. “ You can’t. They 
use the ice for other things in summer.” 

“T thought as much,” said the Duchess. 
“There go some of ’em now,” pointing to a 
waiter who was carrying three Remsen 
coolers and a bottle of sarsaparilla to one 
of the front tables. 

“Hush,” said Alice. “They are begin- 
ning the ‘ Semiramide’ oyerture.” 

“ Who’s that man trying to stop ’em?” ask- 
ed the Dodo, pointing at the leader. 

“?Sh!” I whispered. 
He owns the band.” 

“Don’t he want ’em to play?” asked the 
Hatter. 

“Of course he does,” I whispered, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘He’s showing them how.  He’s 
the leader.” 

“What’s he got his back turned to the 
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“This is more like ping-pong than anything I’ve seen yet” 


enemy for if he’s a leader?” demanded the 
Dodo. 

**T think he’s bully,” said the March Hare. 
“This is more like ping-pong than anything 
I’ve seen yet. Just see him return that 
crash to the fellers with the ventilators—” 

“Those aren’t ventilators,” said I, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ They are French-horns.” 

“What are they in English?” asked the 
Dodo. 

“T wish you’d keep still,” said the Duch- 
ess. “I’m trying to find it.” 

“Find what?” asked the Dodo. “Tell me 
what you are looking for. Maybe I can help 
you find it.” 

“* Semiramide,’” said the Duchess. “I 
thought I had it a minute ago, but it’s gone 
again.’ 

I discreetly held my tongue. I am not 
a musical critic, and was in no mood for an 
altercation with her Grace. Just then the 
orchestra wound up the first number, and 
the audience applauded vociferously. Mr. 
Duss bowed vigorously, and produced an 
encore. 

“Did you hear it, Alice?” asked the 
Duchess. 

“Well,” said the little maid, “there was 
a little of it here and there, but it wasn’t 
‘Semiramide’ as I’m used to hearing it.” 

“T guess I know what was the matter,” 
said the Hatter. “The band made so much 
noise you couldn’t hear it.” 

It seemed a proper explanation to the rest 
of us, and we turned our attention to other 
things. 

The next number was Nevins’s “ Nar- 
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cissus” march,—or so the 
stated. 

“TI wonder whose disarrangement that 
was,” said the Duchess, when the orchestra 
had finished. 

“T guess it was a Dussarrangement,” said 
Alice. “He certainly has original ideas, 
that leader, but I think he ought to be more 
careful with them. He can do anything he 
pleases with the old things, like ‘ Semira- 
mide’ and ‘ Lohengrin.’ They can stand it; 
but ‘ Narcissus’ is too young yet to be han- 
dled so vigorously. Still, you know, Duch- 
ess dear, this is a brass band, and you 
can’t expect the same delicate modulation 
from wind - instruments that you get from 
strings.” 

“That’s true,” said the Duchess. “A 
canal-boat that is towed along by a rope al- 
ways runs smoother than a big schooner 
before the fury of the gale.” 

* But wasn’t it fine and loud?” said the 
Dodo. “ Why, I can hear it yet.” 

“Me too,” vouchsafed the Hatter. “ In- 
deed, I haven’t finished hearing that first 
one yet— what was her name, Semi-demi- 
john? He certainly is the loudest musician 
I’ve ever heard. He gives you your money’s 
worth in noise all right.” 

The following number was an original com- 
position by the leader himself, “ The Trolley 
March.” In this the composer describes, “ as 
near as time will permit, a ride from the 
suburbs of the metropolis to the St. Nich- 
olas Garden. At one time a poky individ- 
ual is suddenly put off—the conductor rings 
the bell, of course, but the car never stops— 
and later, when the merry trolley party are 
half asleep to the purring of the wheels, they 
receive a sudden jolt, the car having struck 
a rock which had been thrown on the track 
owing to the operations incident to the con- 
struction of the Subway.” It was a tender 
little morsel of descriptive writing, and 
was listened to twice with rapt attention 
by the vast audience, for its first rendering 
was so spirited that it received an encore. 

“Well, I declare!” said Alice. “Who 
would ever have thought of reducing a trol- 
ley-car to music!” 

“Might as well try to make a symphony 
out of a blast-furnace,” said the Duchess. 

“Or a nocturne out of a bottle of cod- 
liver oil,’’ said the Hatter. 

“Or a fugue out of a boiler explosion,” 
remarked the Dodo. 

“That’s what I thought it was,” said 
the March Hare. “ Either that or an auto- 
mobile collision.” 

“Tt struck me as being descriptive,” said 
I, rather nettled by the superiority of my 
guests. “ Particularly the jolt.” 

“He left out one fine point, though,” said 
the Dodo. “He could have made a corking 
reed-tone effect there, showing the sly con- 
ductor knocking down fares.” 

And so the concert proceeded, until the 
band essayed Westerhaut’s very charming lit- 
tle “Rondo d’ Amor,” at the close of which 
Alice rose.up with tears in her eyes. 

“T—I’m ready to go home,” she said, her 
lip quivering. “I—I was always so fond of 
that.” 

“Well, never mind, dear child,” said the 
Duchess, as we departed. “Never mind. 
Perhaps it will recover. You never can tell. 
There was a little of it left when Mr. Duss 
was through with it, and possibly with 
tender nursing through the winter it will 
blossom forth as flagrant as ever.” | 

We walked moodily home in a dejected 
procession. 

“The music was all right, and the band 
was all right,” said the Dodo. “The thing 
I didn’t care for was the combination.” 

“ And it was a bully rink!” said the Hat- 
ter. 

“Yes, it was,” agreed the Duchess, “and, 
after all, I think we'd better suspend judg- 


programme 
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ment on the place until we’ve tried the skat- 
ing. Don’t you think so, Alice dear?” 
But poor Alice said never a word. The 
treatment accorded the tender little “ Rondo 
d’ Amor ” had broken her heart, and I sym- 
pathized with her mood, for, to tell the truth, 
I felt very much the same as she did myself. 
Mr. Duss should stick to Trolley Marches 
and other lusty numbers, wherein he is al- 





“The Trolley March” 


most the equal of Sousa. In the more del- 
icate branches of musical art he suggests 
the advent of a runaway automobile in the 
window of a bric-a-brac shop. 

To be Continued. 





Hot Weather and Man 


Witu the heat has come upon us cer- 
tainly an extraordinary increase of irra- 
tional acts of violence, that fill the columns 
of the daily papers with stories of suicide, 
murder, arson, and miscellaneous outbursts, 
generally appearing to be without adequate 
motive —in short, the ordinary so - called 
“epidemic of crime.” Have these facts any 
common -line of relation, and has the hot 
weather really any possible influence as a 
cause? 

For the ordinary man, who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, life and its 
many occupations have at the present time 
this peculiar feature, that they are filled 
with complications that could not have been 
imagined fifty years ago. Once a clever 
New-Yorker postulated the principle that it 
required more brains to get safely across 
Broadway than it did to be a justice of the 
peace up in the country; and just as the 
Broadway of that time was full of compli- 
cations compared to things in the rural re- 
gions, so is every phase of life in city or 
country at this time far more complicated, 
intricate, puzzling, difficult, than it was in 
the earlier days even of the present genera- 
tion. Men labor in their occupations to keep 
up with this ever-increasing complication, 
and it puts upon them a permanent strain. 
That tries them to the last degree; for the 
man’s mind and physical force represent a 
definite quantity, and the exactions of the 
day’s duties and the definite quantity and 
the equilibrium are not stable. 

Then comes the fearful heat with its 
physical and mental consequences in nervous 
wear and tear; there are loss of appetite, 
loss of sleep, loss of force, irritation, and 
the man goes to pieces. He is unequal to the 
strain of life except in his best physical 
state, and the heat puts him far below that 
state; and extravagant outbursts follow, 
arising equally out of the great and the 
small difficulties of daily life. 
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In Pastures New 
By Henry Edward Rood 
VI 
A Cirkis that came to Grief 


ETHEL and I certainly were undergoing an 
unexpected experience of country life. 

“If we had—hadn’t left the city and come 
out here to live on this old farm,” she said, 
a tremor in her voice, “the children would 
be safe in bed now, and as it is they may be 
lost, or killed, or mangled horribly!” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear!” I expostulated. 
“We'll find Beeby and Buzzer in a little 
while—why, we’ve only looked down the lane 
here, and old Squire Springger and Jason 
have got lanterns already. See! They’re 
waiting for us there by the barn.” 

At sight of the glimmering lights Ethel 
cheered up immediately, and we hastened 
toward them. 

“Here we are!” called the Squire, “and 
in half an hour your little boy an’ gal Il 
be snorin’ like cherubs in their trundle- 
beds!” 

“Oh, do you think so?” Ethel cried. 

“Sartain, sartain! Ain’t thet so, Jason 
Stafford ?” 

“T think you’ve hit it,’ our hired man 
replied, and with such confidence that I men- 
tally blessed him on the spot. 

“Now,” Squire Springger continued, as 
if he were a general disposing of troops, 
“ Jason an’ I’ll take one of these here lan- 
terns an’ go canvassin’ through the orchard, 
while you, Jedge Lathrop, an’ th’ missus, 
make a circle round th’ house, lookin’ in 
under the hedge an’ bushes everywhere, 
gettin’ th’ circle wider ’n’ wider, so to 
speak. When any of th’ sep’rate an’ sing’lar 
scoutin’ parties gits news—good, bad, ’r in- 
diff’rent—let ’em jest let out his voice an’ 
soul in three howlin’ hollers!” 

So it was agreed, and so the parties of 
searchers separated, Jason and the Squire 
starting up the steep, dark hill-side to beat 
their way through the undergrowth of the 
neglected apple-orchard, while Ethel and I 
walked anxiously around the house. The 
night was black, excepting for twinkling 
stars far above, and often, in spite of our 
lanterns, we stumbled over rocks or hum- 
mocks of sod. At last, after we had peered 
into every corner and under every bush, and 
after I had gone on hands and knees the 
whole length of the hedge, Ethel sat down. 
I stepped quickly to her and put forth a 
supporting arm. 

“Oh, I’m not going to faint—not now, 
anyhow,” she said, reassuringly. And I was 
amazed to see how little excited she was and 
how nervous I had become. It’s no fun to 
be the distracted father of two little chil- 
dren who have suddenly and completely dis- 
appeared in the country late at night. 

“The first thing to do,” Ethel added, as 
calmly as if she were discussing a picnic, 
“ig to consider the matter scientifically, as- 
signing, if possible, a reasonable psychologi- 
cal reason as to why Buzzer, aged nearly 
six, and Beeby, aged four, have vanished. 
What did they run away for? They never 
ran away previous to this time.” 

I sat down on the opposite side of the 
path, and gazed at Ethel, wondering wheth- 
er she had suddenly been bereft of her senses 
—whether the shock of our lost children had 
crazed her. But she continued to speak 
in the most rational way. 

“That is the question. What motive im- 
pelled our little son and daughter to dis- 
appear to-day instead of yesterday? What 
has come into their lives—” 

“T have it!” I cried, jumping up and clap- 
ping my hands. “Old Squire Springger 
came into their lives—and ours, too, only 
to-day. He came up the road in his rickety 





















































old buggy, driving an antediluvian mare 
with a colt at her side—” 

“And a cow. tied on behind the buggy, 
followed by a calf!” Ethel agreed enthu- 
siastically, rising to her feet. 

* And chickens in boxes under the bug- 
rat 

** And a miserable old dog leading the pro- 
cession,’ I added, seizing the lantern. 

“Which teaches us,’ Ethel added, start- 
ing around the house, “that the place to 
look for our babies is near the barn, where 
all these animals are tethered and roost- 
ed—” 

“What Buzzer called a ‘home-made 
‘nagerie’!” I cried, joyfully, as we trotted 
and stumbled and slid along the rough path. 
In a few minutes we had reached the barn, 
and by the dim lantern-light descried various 
dark forms in the grass—chickens roosting 
on stakes surmounted with cross-pieces which 
the Squire had driven into the ground; 
the ramshackle old buggy; the scrawny cow, 
Deuteronomy Perkins, making vain efforts 
to get loose from the rope which held her 
to a fence-post; and Martha Washington, the 
rusty mare—rustier than ever in the night 
—struggling at her halter. 

“Beeby! Buzzer!” called Ethel, and lis- 
tened; but there was no response. “ Bee-by! 
Buz-zer!” she repeated, and not even an echo 
answered. A moment later, however, we 
heard the sound of crashing undergrowth on 
the hill-side, and saw a lantern swinging 
among the trees; and then Squire Spring- 
ger and Jason Stafford reached us. 

“They hain’t up in th’ orchard, anyhow,” 
the Squire remarked; “but we'll find ’em 
pretty soon,” he added, cheerily. 

“ We thought possibly they might be down 
here with your animals,” I suggested. 

“'That’s so!” he rejoined. “Good idee. 
Looked about much?” 

“No,” Ethel responded; “we just got 
here.” 

Before she had ceased speaking Squire 
Springger was tramping over to the spot 
where his live-stock was quartered. He stood 
in silence for a moment, bent low, peering 
this way and that, scratching his head. Then 
he straightened up and shouted: 

“Hornets an’ honey-bees! Th’ calf’s gone 
—an’ th’ colt too! ... An’ my b’loved dog 
Isaac Watts!” he cried, joyfully. “ Yes, 
Jedge Lathrop, they’ve sorter vanished like 
the wind which bloweth where it whistleth— 
an’ T’ll bet hoss-shoes to hogsheads them 
young scamps ’ve vanished with ’em!” 

“Oh, do you think so?’ Ethel cried in 
alarm. 

“Sure on it! Sure on it!” the Squire 
replied, confidently. ‘“ An’ now it ‘Il be 
easy to find ’em.” He turned to Jason, and 
added, “ Which way did they turn outer the 
lane when you seen ’em go a couple of hours 
back ?” 

“To the left—down the road to’rds Bear 
Ridge,” Jason answered. 

“Then come along, all of ye, an’ see me 
prove thet I’ve got th’ finest dog in New 
York State!” the Squire replied, setting 
off down the lane so rapidly that we had 
hard work keeping up with him. Ethel fol- 
lowed, I went after her, and Jason brought 
up the rear. We left the lane and pro- 
ceeded along the road to a little rise, where 
we halted and looked around. To the right, 
beyond a stone wall, rose a hill sprinkled 
with rocks and surmounted by a fringe of 
trees. To the left were broad fields of grass 
sweeping down in gentle declivity to a small 
stream, on the banks of which were other 
trees. 

“Le’s try here,” the Squire remarked. He 
set his lantern down in the road, loosened 
his shirt around his throat, placed his 
hands on his hips, and leaned back until 
his eyes faced the stars above. The rest 
of us formed a circle around him, and wait- 
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ed and wondered. We were madly curious 
to know what he would do next; but not 
one of us dreamed of asking. It would have 
been little short of sacrilege to interrupt 
such awe-inspiring preparations. But the 
Squire himself soon gave the answer. Tak- 
ing a great, full breath, he chanted loudly, in 
solemn tones: 

* Plun-nged—in a gulf o-of darkdespair, 
We-e wre-et-ched sin-ners la-a-ay, 
Withoutone cheer-r-rful beamofhope, 

Or sparkof glim-m-merin’ da-a-ay.’ 


And from far away came faintly a mourn- 
ful howl. 

“Thet’s it!” the Squire shouted, gleeful- 
ly. “Thet’s Isaac Watts a-answerin’ me! 
Ain’t it a marvel—little short’er a mirakle, 
I say... . Now jest wait till I tackle him 
again.” 

Once more he took a full breath: once 
more he opened wide his mouth; once more, 
reverberating from hill-side to hill-side, came 
his joyless chant: 

‘““Why-y shouldwestart an’ fe-ear to die? 
What tim’rous wor-r-rms wemor-talsare! 
De-eath isth’gate of eendless jo-oy, 
An’ yetwedread to en-n-ter thare.” 


And now we plainly heard the dog reply 
from away off to the left. We scrambled 
over the stone wall and hurried across the 
field a hundred yards, and stopped again 
for the Squire to uplift his voice a third 
time: 

“Shonld sud-den vengeance seizemy brea-ath, 

I must pro-nou-ounce it just in dea-ath; 

An’ ifmysoul were sent to he-1-1-l, 

The rightjus law-w-w ap-provesit wel-l-l.”’ 

The miserable, sad brute responded as be- 
fore, and on we went, guided by his voice, 
which echoed his master’s. 

“T guess it likely you’ll find them enter- 
prisin’ citizens of yours campin’ down thar 
in them trees,” he remarked to Ethel, who 
thereupon darted forward, calling for me to 
hurry with the lantern. I followed her as 
fast as I could, but did not catch up to her 
flying figure until we ran into a mass of 
broken rocks and tangled underbrush half- 
way across the field. There she stopped, 
quite suddenly, and an “Oh!” of amaze- 
ment escaped her lips. 

“What is it?” I called, holding the lan- 
tern high up, and clambering over the stones 
to her. 

“ Here’s the colt!” she replied, “and the 
calf, too!” she added, a moment later. 

“ What’s that?” the Squire shouted, quite 
unnecessarily, I thought. for by this time 
he had reached my side. “Well, of all 
things!” he continued, gleefully. “If there 
ain’t them benighted animals stuck fast in 
the bushes an’ briers an’ slipped down among 
them busted rocks!” 

When Jason came up with the second Ian- 
tern all four of us worked our way through 
the outer barrier of underbrush, and found 
the colt and the calf standing stolidly, and 
facing each other. They were tied together 
by a piece of clothes-line, which was fasten- 
ed around their necks, and they had suc- 
ceeded in winding the slack part of it so 
tightly around an old tree-trunk that neither 
could move. There they were, motionless as 
statues, gazing at each other with unblink- 
ing eyes. 

“‘ The Two Orphans—poor leetle creeturs!” 
Squire Springger murmured, sympathetical- 
ly. Then he stooped down and seized a 
smaller object and lifted it from the ground, 
exclaiming: “ Why, Isaac Watts! You here? 
That’s good—now I know th’ children ain’t 
far off. Where be they, I. Watts?” he de- 
manded, dropping the dog, which at once 
disappeared, brushing past Ethel as he went. 
She followed at once, and I after her, 
around a big bowlder; and there, by the 
flickering light, we saw Beeby, snuggled 
down in a little hollow wherein a nest had 
been made of dried grass. Her head was 
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pillowed on a pile of leaves, and a tiny 
jacket had been carefully laid over her 
feet. 

“It’s Buzzer’s coat!” Ethel whispered. 
* Hie must be here somewhere.” 

The old Squire touched my arm, and 
pointed to one side. There, seated on a 
stene and leaning against a tree, was Buz- 
zer, head thrown back, mouth open, eyes 
tight shut, snoring lustily. In his chubby 
hands was still grasped a stout club. 

The Squire gently lifted Beeby, who 
smiled in her sleep, but did not waken. And 
I took Buzzer in my arms, saying, 

“ Never mind the club now, dear son; fa- 
ther’s here.” 

“ Aw’ ri—” he grunted, sleepily. “ Fought 
wild beast might—eat—sister. . . .” 

We turned and started homeward, Jason 
leading the way. My walking roused Buzzer 
momentarily. 

* Don’ forget th’ cirkis—’ he murmured. 
“'They’s anchored somewhere by th’ rocks— 
an’—th’ doggy—too—” 

To be Continued. 





Strike Paralyzes Coal-handling 
See page 1097 


ENTIRELY apart from the mining and 
transportation of coal is the matter of han- 
dling it on a large scale for the great con- 
suming markets. The miner excavates the 
coal, and his work is ended. The transport 
companies carry the coal to the suburbs of 
great markets and drop it—and their work 
is ended. Then comes the problem of coal- 
storage on a vast scale and transmitting it 
to the retailers as their needs require. Coal 
is stored in heaps of 10,000 tons each. A 
storage - ground with a capacity of several 
hundred thousand tons requires a large acre- 
age. Naturally, there is no room in the lim- 
its of great cities for these enormous stores 
of coal. New York city, for instance, con- 
sumes annually some twelve million tons 
of anthracite, a great factor in the local 
consumption being steam-vessels. It stands 
to reason, then, that in normal times there 
must be stored for New York from two to 
five million tons. There are many of these 
storage-places on radial lines from the City 
Hall, such as South and Perth Amboy, 
Quaker Street, Oneonta, Hampton Junction, 
Port Jervis, ete. When a strike occurs, these 
great coal-heaps are soon denuded and the 
storage - places left entirely bare. At the 
time of the present strike there were some 
two million tons stored for New York, which 
was reduced to 50,000 tons within two weeks. 
After that New-Yorkers were compelled to 
skirmish for fuel and accept the druggist’s 
substitute, which in this case happened to 
be bitumen. From these coal-heaps cars 
and vessels are reloaded. Coal is trimmed 
and reloaded by trimmers and reloaders (ses 
illustrations), each with a capacity of two 
tons per minute. As soon as a strike takes 
place all the labor employed in supplying 
local demands is laid off, the great machin- 
ery plants become idle, and hundreds of fam- 
ilies are made to suffer because of a differ- 
ence of opinion in which they have no part. 
It is impossible to estimate the loss in dol- 
lars, and it is to be hoped that these in- 


nocent bread-winners find other occupation‘ 


for the time being. 





Moral hygiene leads us, therefore, to true 
morality, which is the science of sovereign 
Good. What is this sovereign Good which 
yields us both happiness and virtue ?—Janet 
and Séailles. 

O, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyran- 


nous 
To use it like a giant.—Shakspere. 
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Finance 


NOTWITHSTANDING a widely prevalent be- 
lief that all hopes of an aggressive August 
bull campaign in the securities markets 
must be abandoned, prices have ruled steady. 
Instead of the usual fortnight’s activity this 
month, Wall Street had a month’s almost 
uninterrupted rise in July. It seemed 
premature at the time, but the self-confident 
Western operators did not think so. The 
public participated in the movement, but 
only to a limited extent. Midsummer dul- 
ness has settled upon the Stock Exchange, 
and current price- fluctuations are unim- 
portant and uninteresting. There seems to 
be no very good reason why stocks should 
rise much further at the moment; and no 
very good reason, on the other hand, why 
a substantial decline should commence at 
once. Such being the case, all discussions 
on things financial are concerned not with 
to-day, but with some weeks, or even 
months, henee; and in considering the fu- 
ture, only the professional tipsters can dis- 
regard general conditions. 

There is every indication that the pub- 
lic at large, either because it realizes the 
uncertainties of the situation in sundry 
particulars, or because it is too busy at- 
tending to its legitimate vocations, takes 
only an academic interest in speculation. 
People see no reason why they should buy 
to-day at very high prices the same stocks 
they were unwilling or unable to buy much 
cheaper months ago. But it is also evident 
that those who did buy stocks then, and 
have held them ever since, are loath to dis- 
pose of them. Their investments have in- 
creased in market value, and they do not 
find it an easy matter to sell, since they 
would then be compelled to seek other in- 
vestments, and nearly all securities have 
risen to practically the highest figures on 
record. It is only here and there that 
some unusually cautious man, disturbed by 
the prevailing high level, has begun to sell 
and to hoard his surplus funds in cash, to 
be ready for a possible “ bargain-day” in 
Wall Street. But while the public’s specu- 
lative commitments are extremely light at 
the moment, the syndicates are still heavily 
burdened with unmarketed securities, The 
public has not lightened their loads, and 
as it is in the money-market that the chief 
uncertainty lies, the ability of the syndi- 
cates and managers of deals to continue 
to carry their loads indefinitely excites nat- 
ural interest, not to say anxiety. So far 
as the present is concerned, the fact that 
the great bulk of the stocks is in so- 
called “strong hands ”—either investors or 
powerful financial syndicates—has prevent- 
ed declines of importance. More than once 
professional Wall Street has endeavored to 
depress prices by means of bear tactics, 
which in the past were wont to prove suc- 
cessful when “outside buying” was nil. 
But the supply of stocks available for bear 
manipulation, by reason of the conditions 
shown above, has been too small, and the 
absence of such bear leaders as Addison 
Cammack, and James R. Keene as he was 
five years ago, has crowned with failure 
such bears as had the courage of their con- 
victions. Apathy from the outsiders, forced 
inaction from the syndicates, logical timid- 
ity from the professionals, confront the 
market. 

There is little doubt that the chief de- 
terrent to bull speculation on the part of 
the public just now must be found in the 
very high prices at which stocks are selling. 
There can be no question that many securi- 
ties have “discounted” all the value-mak- 
ing benefits likely to accrue to them from 
the continuation of the present prosperity 
this year and next. But of the greatest im- 
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portance in its bearing upon the course of 
the stock-market during the remaining 
months of 1902 is the monetary situation. 
Last year the loans of the Associated Banks 
in July decreased some $24,000,000. This 
year during the same month they showed 
an expansion of somewhat in excess of that 
sum. Going further back than last year, we 
find the tendency of the loan account in 
July in the past has been toward a con- 
traction. In August, the bank loans nor- 
mally increase. The money-market to-day, 
therefore, is confronted by the certainty 
that the demand of money from the West 
for crop- moving purposes will come this 
year when the banks have not strengthened 
their surplus reserves, and that when the 
time comes lenders of money on call will 
resort to the usual, and indeed to the in- 
evitable, expedient of calling such loans, 
diverting the funds from the field of stock- 
market speculation to that of legitimate 
business. We will not have the drain from 
the demands of the Federal Treasury, but, 
on the other hand, neither need we expect 
such relief as came last fall from the same 
source in the shape of government pur- 
chases of bonds. It is obvious that money 
available for stock speculation will not be 
abundant, and without the sinews of war 
no bull campaign can be undertaken. This 
is of interest as concerns the likelihood of 
a revival of outside interest in stock-gam- 
bling. But of far greater interest are the 
difficulties that may beset the financial syn- 
dicates, carrying huge loads of unsold stocks, 
borrowing large amounts of money, which 
is now tied up in deals not yet “ floated.” 
No man can estimate accurately in what 
sum we are indebted to Europe. A guess 
coming within fifty millions of the actual 
sum may be considered close. Various “ au- 
thorities ” have placed the amount at from 
$200,000,000 to $500,000,000. The former 
estimate is certainly too low; the latter is 
probably too high. However that may be, 
the interest lies more in the extent to which 
our coming exports of agricultural products 
will go toward settling our bankers’ obli- 
gations to the foreigners, and again in the 
willingness of the latter to continue to lend 
money here. 

No opinion of value can be vouchsafed 
touching the first. With an abundant corn 
harvest there should be no such falling off 
in the value of our exports as took place 
in 1901 by reason of the disastrous drought 
and consequent shortage of corn. In re- 
gard to the decrease of manufactures, the 
detailed figures issued by the Treasury De- 
partment put a less gloomy complexion on 
the matter than pessimistic observers have 
insisted on. The total exports of manufac- 
tures for the fiscal year fell off some $8,200,- 
000, despite the fact that exports of iron 
and steel decreased $18,700,000 and of ecop- 
per $2,000,000. The contraction in the 
former was obviously the result of the un- 
usual domestic consumption, which absorbed 
practically the entire output—surely no un- 
favorable sign. As to the further exten- 
sion of credits by Europe, the outlook is less 
promising, if the predictions of European 
bankers regarding the likelihood of an in- 
creased demand at home are fulfilled. It is 
thus impossible to determine at the moment 
how much or how little difficulty will at- 
tend the syndicates’ task of carrying their 
burdens until the securities - buying public 
shall be in a more complaisant mood. But 
there is always the danger of some unex- 
pected disaster which may produce a strain 
beyond the power of the syndicates to with- 
stand. This possibility has been magnified 
into a probability, and has been reflected in 
the hesitancy of the more timid speculators. 

The leaders of the world of finance them- 
selves are not so apprehensive. They have 
learned patience, and patience is at times 
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the highest form of financial wisdom. 
Great though the abuses have been in the 
way of over-capitalization and wholesale 
conversion of stocks into bonds, of which 
the penalties may have to be paid when 
hard times come again, there can be no 
doubt that the financial powers of the 
country have in the main endeavored to 
build solidly, and that, moreover, their 
most important plans will yet require years 
—and, by implication, prosperous years— 
to carry out. Notwithstanding this, it is 
little surprising that capitalists of experi- 
ence and ability, familiar with basic con- 
ditions and with every phase of the indus- 
trial and commercial situation, should to- 
day differ as to the legitimacy or reason- 
ableness of the means by which prices of 
securities have reached their present alti- 
tudinous level. The most powerful influ- 
ence in last month’s rise was that of the 
Western operators, the latest stock-market 
millionaires. The popular impression that 
these men are mere plungers, utterly lack- 
inz in conservatism or financial fear because 
the growth of their vast fortunes has been 
too rapid to permit of their proper appre- 
ciation of the value of money, such as men 
who have grown rich laboriously possess, is 
not ent.rely justified. They are not, in 
point of fact, men who look upon the stock- 
market as a species of Monte Carlo, “ with 
the limit to the roof.” They have gone on- 
ward boldly where others have hesitated, 
and they have paid prices for securities that 
have seemed over-high to the majority, be- 
cause they believe that the East has failed 
to appreciate the solidity of the situation 
and the permanency of the change which has 
been wrought in railway affairs. They be- 
lieve that while business cannot be expected 
to: continue forever at the present tremen- 
dous rate, the country at large has grown 
so enormously that in the next period of 
depression the railroads will have much 
more traffic to handle than during the last 
“hard times,” and that, moreover, by rea- 
son of improvements and increased effi- 
ciency of operation, such business will be 
handled more cheaply than ever before. 
Since for these reasons they do not be- 
lieve there will be such decreases in earn- 
ings as were witnessed eight or ten years 
ago, they cannot look for such declines in 
values as then occurred. The oscillations of 
the stock-market pendulum, they believe, 
will grow slighter as our railroads approach 
the conditions affecting, for example, the 
English railways, the price fluctuations of 
whose shares are no longer violent. This 
is all to some extent true, But we are still 
far enough from the non-fluctuating stage 
to justify conservatism on the part of the 
average investor. Our prosperity, the ex- 
pansion in our industries, our foreign trade, 
great though they be, are of no mushroom 
growth. But it is not reasonable to expect 
them to continue unabated forever. 





It is the act of an ill-instructed man to 
blame others for his own bad condition; 
it is the act of one who has begun to be 
instructed to lay the blame on himself; 
and of one whose instruction is completed 
neither to blame another nor himself.— 
Epictetus. 


There is no funeral so sad to follow as 
the funeral of our own youth, which we have 
been pampering with fond desires, ambitious 
hopes, and all the bright berries that hang 
in poisonous clusters over the path of life.— 
Landor. 


Knowledge and wisdom are different. We 
may know many things without an increase 
of wisdom; but it would be a contradiction 
to say that we can know anything new 
without an increase of knowledge.—Landor. 
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He turned his lantern on her face, and recoiled from her with a clumsy spring 


The Intrusions of Peggy 


By Anthony Hope 


CHAPTER XIII 
JUSTIFICATION NUMBER FOUR 


RIX TREVALLA was at Barslett. To say that she was in 
prison there would be perhaps a strong expression. To 
call her sojourn quarantine is certainly a weak one; we are 

not preached at in quarantine. Mervyn came down twice a week; 
the Barmouths themselves and Mrs. Bonfill completed the party. 
No guests were invited. Trix was to stay a month. 

No ordinary pressure had brought Trix to this. It dated from 
Beaufort Chance’s attack; that had rendered her really defence- 
less. She remembered how she drove away with the Barmouths 
and Mervyn, the ominous heavy silence, the accusing peck of a 
kiss that her future mother-in-law gave her when they parted. 
Next morning came the interview with Mervyn, the inevitable 
interview. She had to confess to prevarication and shuffling; 
nothing but his grave and distressed politeness saved her the word 
“lie.” Her dealings with Fricker were wrung from her by a per- 
sistent questioning, a steady adherence to the point that neither 
tears nor wiles (she tried both) could affect. She had no strength 
left at the end. She wrote to Fricker to sell her Glowing Stars, 
to send the money to the bank, to close the transaction finally. 
She did not know where she would be left; she obeyed, and, 
broken in spirit, she consented to be deported to Barslett as soon 
as her letter was posted. Mrs. Bonfill was procured; the Bar- 
mouths made the sacrifice (the expression was Lady Barmouth’s 
own); Mervyn arranged to run down. Never were more elab- 
orate means taken to snatch a brand from the burning. 

Yet only at Barslett did the real discipline begin; from morn- 
ing prayers at nine to evening lemonade at ten-thirty, all day and 
every day, it seemed to last. They did not, indeed, all belabor 
her every day; the method was more scientific. If Lord Bar- 
mouth was affable, it meant a lecture after lunch from his wife; 
when Mrs. Bonfill relaxed in the daytime, it foreboded a serious 
affectionate talk with Mervyn in the evening. One heavy casti- 
gation a day was certain—that, and lots of time to think it over, 
and, as an aggravation, full knowledge of the occurrence manifest 
in the rest of the company. Who shall say that Beaufort Chance 
had not taken rich revenge? 

Trix tried to fight sometimes, especially against Mrs. Bonfill. 
What business was it of Mrs. Bonfill’s? The struggle was use- 
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less. Mrs. Bonfill escablished herself firmly in loco parentis. 
“You have no mother, my dear,’ she would reply with a sad 
shake of her head. The bereavement was small profit to poor 
Trix under the circumstances. Yet she held on with the old 
tenacity that had carried her through the lodging-houses, with 
the endurance which had kept her alive through her four rs 
with Vesey Trevalla. This state of things could not last. With 
her marriage might come a change. At any rate, the subject of her 
sins must show exhaustion soon. Let her endure; let her do any- 
thing rather than forfeit the prospects she had won, rather than 
step down from the pedestal of grandeur on which she still sat be- 
fore the world. 

Another hope bore her up. Beneath the Barmouth stateliness 
was a shrewdness that by no means made light of material things. 
When she was being severely lectured she had cried once or twice, 
“ Anyhow, I shall make a lot of money!” Fresh reproofs had 
followed, but they had sounded less convinced. ‘Trix felt that 
she would be a little better able to stand up for herself if she 
could produce thousands, made under the hated auspices of 
Fricker; she would at least be able to retire from her nefarious 
pursuits without being toJd that she was a fool as well as all the 
rest of it. She waited still on Fricker. 

“T shall never do it again, of course,” she said to Mrs. Bonfill, 
“but if it all goes well I do think that no more need be said 
about it.” 

Mrs. Bonfill made concessions to this point of view. 

“Let us hope it will be so, my dear. I think myself that 
your faults have been mainly of taste.” 

“ At any rate, I’m not silly,” she protested to Mervyn. 
mayn’t like the man, but he knows his business.” 

“T certainly hope you won’t have to add pecuniary loss to the 
other disagreeable features of the affair,” said Mervyn; and a few 
minutes later, apparently as an after-thought, he asked her care- 
lessly how much she would make on the best hypothesis. Trix 
named a moderate figure but a substantial one. 

“And I suppose the rogue ’ll make twice as much himself!” 
There was reluctant envy in Mervyn’s tone. It gave Trix 
courage. 


“You 


Could she brandish winnings in their faces, she felt 
sure that the lecturers would be less severe and she less helpless 
before them. 

Meanwhile, with the impulse to make a friend among her 
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gaolers, with her woman’s instinct for the likeliest, she was all 
dutifulness and affection towards Barmouth. She made way with 
him. The success helped her a little, but less than it would have 
because of his reverence for his son. 

* How such an affectionate, well-mannered young woman could 
be led so far astray is inexplicable to me—inexplicable,” he ob- 
served to Mrs. Bonfill. 

“There is good in her,” he announced. “She will respond to 
Mortimer’s influence.” And! the good gentleman began to make 
things a little easier for Trix within the narrow sphere of his 
ability. y 

Lady Barmouth was inexorable; she was Mervyn's outraged 
mother. She had, moreover, the acuteness to discern one of 
the ideas that lay in Trix’s mind and stiffened it to endurance. 

** Now is the time to mould her,’ she said to Mrs. Bonfill. * It 
would not perhaps be so easy presently.” 

Trix had received a brief note from Fricker, saying that he 
was doing his best to carry out her instructions, and hoped to be 
able to arrange matters satisfactorily, although he must obviously 
be hampered ‘in some degree by the peremptory nature of her 
request. Trix hardly saw why this was obvious, but, if obvious, 
at any rate it was also quite inevitable. She certainly did not 
realize what an excellent excuse she had equipped Mr. Fricker 
with if he sold her shares at a loss. But apparently he had not 
sold them, at least no news came to that effect; hope that he 
was Waiting to effect a great coup still shot in one encouraging 
streak across the deadly weariness of being imbued with the 
Barmouth feeling about things. 

It was a beautiful July evening when his letter came. Trix 
had just escaped from a long talk with Mervyn. He had been 
rather more affectionate, rather less didactic than usual; some- 
thing analogous to what the law calls a Statute of Limitations 
seemed gradually to be coming into his mind as within the sphere 
of practical domestic politics: not an amnesty, that was going 
too far, but the possibility of saying no more about it some day. 

A footman brought her two letters. One was from Peggy 
Ryle, a rigmarole of friendly gossip, ending with, “ We’re all 
having a splendid time, and we all hope you are too. Everybody 
sent their love to vou last night at supper.” 

The other letter—it was from Fricker! Fricker at last! A 
hasty glance round preceded the opening of it. It was rather 
long. She read and re-read, passing her hand across her brow; 
indeed she could hardly understand it, though Fricker was 
credited by his friends with an unrivalled power of conveying his 
meaning with precision and nicety. He had tried to obey her 
instructions. Unfortunately there had been no market. Perforce 
he had waited. He had been puzzled, had Fricker, and waited 
to make inquiries. Alas. the explanation had not been Jong in 
coming. First, the lode had suddenly narrowed. On the top of 
this calamity had come a fire in the mine, and much damage to 
the property. ‘The directors had considered whether it would not 
be wise to suspend operations altogether, but had in the end 
resolved to go on. Mr. Fricker doubted their wisdom, but there 
it was. The decision entailed a call of five shillings per share— 
of course Mrs. Trevalla would remember that the shares were 
only five shillings paid. The directors hoped that further calls 
would not be necessary: here Fricker was sadly sceptical again. 
Meanwhile, there was no chance of selling; to be plain, Glowing 
Star shares would not just now be a welcome gift to any one, let 
alone an eligible purchase. So. since sale was impossible, pay- 
ment of the call was inevitable. Then came the end. “ Of course 
mines are not Consols, nobody knows that better than yourself. 
| regret the unlucky issue of this venture. I cannot help think- 
ing that things would have gone better if we had been in closer 
touch, and I had enjoyed more ready access to you. But I was 
forced to doubt my welcome, and so was, perhaps, led into not 
keeping you as thoroughly au fait with what was going on as I 
should have liked. I cannot blame myself for this, however much 
I regret it. IT gather that you do not intend to undertake any 
further operations, or I would console yourself and myself by 
saying ‘ Better luck next time!’ As matters stand (I refer, of 
course. to your last letter to me), I can only again express my 
regret that Glowing Stars have been subject to such bad luck, and 
that I find myself, thanks to your own desire, not in a position to 
help you to recoup your losses.” A postseript added, * For your 
convenience [ may remind you that your present holding is four 
thousand shares.” 

The last part of the letter was easier to understand than the 
first. It needed no re-reading. “ You’ve chosen to drop me. 
Shift for yourself, and pay your own shot.” That was what Mr. 
Fricker said when it was translated into the terse brevity of a 
vulgar directness. The man’s cold relentlessness spoke in every 
word, Not only Beaufort Chance, not only the Barmouths and 
Mrs. Bonfill, not only Mortimer Mervyn, had lessons to teach and 
scourges wherewith to enforce them. Fricker had his lesson to 
give and his scourge to brandish too. 

Again Trix Trevalla looked round, this time in sheer panic. 
She crumpled up Fricker’s letter and thrust it into her pocket. 
She saw Peggy Ryle’s in her lap—Peggy, who was having a 
splendid time. Trix got up and fairly ran into the house, choking 
down her sobs. 

Ten minutes later Mervyn strolled out, looking for her. He 
did not find her, but he came upon an envelope lying on the 
ground near the fountain—a long-shaped business envelope. It 
was addressed to Mrs. Trevalla, and at the back it bore an oval 
impressed stamp “S. F. & Co.” 

* Ah, she’s heard from Fricker. That’s the end of the whole 
thing, I hope!” He felt glad of that, so glad that he added in a 
gentle and pitying tone, “ Poor little Trix, we must keep her out 
of mischief in future!” He looked at his watch, pocketed the 
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envelope (he was a very orferly man), paced up and down for a 
few minutes, and then went in to dress for dinner. As he dressed 
a pleasant little idea came into his head; he would puzzle Trix by 
his cleverness; he meditated what, coming from a less eminent 
young man, would have been cailed “a score.” 

At dinner Trix was bright and animated; Mervyn’s manner 
was affectionate; the other three exchanged gratified glances— 
Trix was becoming imbued with the Barmouth feeling about 
things, even (as it seemed) to the extent of sharing the Barmouth 
ideas as to a merry evening. 

“You're brilliant to-night, Trix—brilliant,” Lord Barmouth 
assured her. 

“Oh, she can be!” declared Mrs. Bonfill, with a return to the 
“fond mother ” style of early days. } 

Lady Barmouth looked slightly uneasy and changed the sub- 
ject; after all, brilliancy was hardly Barmouthian. 

When the servants had gone and the port came (Mervyn did 
not drink it, but his father did), Mervyn perceived his moment: 
the presence of the others was no hindrance; had not Trix’s 
purishment been as public as her sin? If she were forgiven, the 
ceremony should certainly be in the face of the congregation. 

“So you heard from Mr. Fricker to-day?” he said to Trix. 

He did not mean to trap her, only, as explained, to raise ¢ 
cry of admiration by telling how he came to know and producing 
the envelope. But in an instant Trix suspected a trap and was 
on the alert; she had the vigilance of the hunted; her brain 
worked at lightning speed. In a flash of salvation the picture of 
herself crumpling up the letter rose before her; the letter, yes. 
but the envelope? In the result Mervyn’s “ score” succeeded to 
a marvel. 

“Yes, but how did you know?” she cried, apparently in 
boundless innocent astonishment. 

“Ah!” said he, archly. ‘“ Now how did I know?” He pro- 
duced the envelope and held it up before her eyes. “ You’d never 
make a diplomatist, Trix!” 

“T dropped it in the garden!” 

* And as I was naturally looking for you, I found it.” 

He was not disappointed of his sensation. The thing was 
simple indeed, but neat. 

Trix had postponed making up her mind what to say; she 
did not mean to mention Fricker’s letter till the next morning, 
and hoped that she would sce her way a little clearer then. She 
was denied the respite. They all waited for her answer. 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk business at dinner! I'll tell you about it 
afterwards,” she said. 

Mervyn interposed with a suave but peremptory request: 

* My dear, it must be on our minds. Just tell us in a word.” 

Her brain, still working at express speed, seeming indeed as 
though it could never again drop to humdrum pace, pictured the 
effect of the truth and the Barmouth way of looking at the truth. 
She had no hope but that the truth—well, most of the truth 
anyhow—imust come some day; but she must tell it to Mervyn 
alone, at her own time; she would not and could not tell it to 
them all there and then. , 

“It’s very good,” she said, coolly. “I don’t understand quite 
how good, but quite good.” 

“ And the whole thing’s finisned?” asked Mrs. Bonfill. 

* Absolutely finished,” assented Trix. 

Lord Barmouth sighed and looked round the table; his air 
was magnanimous in the extreme. 

*T think we must say, ‘ All’s well that ends well!’?” Trix was 
next him; he patted her hand as it lay on the table. 

That was going just a little too far. 

“It ends well—and it ends!” amended Mervyn with affee- 
tionate authority. Lady Barmouth nodded approval to Mrs. 
Bonfill. 

“Oh yes, it ends,” said Trix Trevalla. 

Her face felt burning hot; she wondered whether its color 
tallied with the sensation. Despair was in her heart; she had 
lied again, and lied for no ultimate good. She rather startled 
Lady Barmouth by asking for a glass of port. Lord Barmouth, 
in high good-humor, poured it out gallantly, and then, with 
obvious tact, shifted the talk to a discussion of his son’s public 
services, pointing out incidentally how the qualities that had 
rendered these possible had in his own case displayed themselves 
in a sphere more private. but not, as he hoped, less useful. Mer- 
vyn agreed that his father had been quite as useful as himself. 
Even Mrs. Bonfill stifled a yawn. 

The end of dinner came. Trix escaped into the garden, leaving 
the ladies in the drawing-room, the men still at the table. Her 
brain was painting scenes with broad rapid strokes of the brush. 
She saw herself telling Mervyn, she saw his face, his voice, his 
horrified amazement. Then came she herself waiting while he 
told the others. Next there was the facing of the family. What 
would they do? Would they turn her out? That would be a 
bitter short agony. Or would they not rather keep her in prison 
and school her again? She would come to them practically a 
pauper now. Besides a'l there had been against her before, she 
would now stand confessed a pauper and a fool. One, too, who 
had lied about the thing to the very end! In the dark of even- 
ing the great house loomed like a very prison. The fountains 
were silent, the birds at rest; a heavy stillness added to the dun- 
geonlike effect. She walked quickly, furiously, along one path 
after another. throwing uneasy glances over her shoulder, listen- 
ing for a footfall, as though she were in literal truth being track- 
ed and hunted from her Jair. The heart was out of her: at last 
her courage was broken. What early hardships. what Vesey 
Trevalla, what Beaufort Chance himself could not do, that Frick- 
er and the Barmouths had done—Fricker’s idea of what was neces- 
sary in business relations and the Barmouth way of feeling about 
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things. ‘There was no fight left in Trix 


Trevalla. 


Mervyn seemed hardly surprised at not 
finding Trix after dinner. He agreed that 
the next day would serve, and went to read 
papers and write letters; by doing the work 
to-night he would save a post. Lord Bar- 
mouth put on a woollen cap, wrapped a 


Shetland shawl round his shoulders, and 
suid that he would go for a stroll. This 


form of words was well understood; it was 
no infrequent way of his to take a look 
round his domains in the evening; there 
were sometimes people out at night who 
ought to be in-doors, and, on the other 
hand, the fireside now and then beguiled a 
night-watchman from his duties. Such lit- 
tle irregularities, so hard to avoid in large 
establishments, were kept in check by Lord 
sarmouth’s evening strolls—*“ prowls,”’ they 
were called in other quarters of the house 
than those occupied by the family itself. 
The night-watchman was asleep by the fire 
in the engine-room. Justification number 
one for the excursion. Her ladyship’s own 
maid was talking to Lord Mervyn’s own 
man in a part of the premises rigorously 
reserved for the men who lived over the 
stables. Justification, cumulative justifica- 
tion, number two. Lord Barmouth turned 
into the shrubbery, just to see whether the 
little gate leading on to the highroad was 
locked, according to the strict orders given. 
It was not locked. Justification, triumphant 
and crowning justification, number three! 
He turned back at a brisk pace; he had 
no key to the gate himself, the night-watch- 
man had; the night-watchman did not seem 
to be in luck’s way to-night. Lord Bar- 
mouth’s step was quick and decisive, his 
smile sour; leaving that gate unlocked was 
a capital offence, and he was eager to deal 


punishment. But suddenly he came to a 
pause on the narrow path. 

Justification number four! A woman 
came towards him, hurrying along with 
rapid, frightened tread. She was making 
for the gate. The nefariousness of the 


scheme thus revealed infuriated Barmouth. 
He stepped aside behind a tree and waited 
till she came nearer. She wore a large hat 
and a thick veil; she turned her head back 
several times, as though to listen behind 
her. He flashed his lantern on her and saw 
a dark skirt with a light silk petticoat show- 
.ig an inch or two below. He conceived the 
gravest suspicions of the woman—a thing 
that perhaps need not be considered unrea- 
sonable. He stepped out on the path, and 
walked towards her, hiding the light of the 
lantern again. 

“Who are you, ma’am? 
doing here? Where do you come from?” 

She turned her head towards him, start- 
ing violently. But after that she stood still 
and silent. 

“T am Lord Barmouth. TI suppose you 
know me? What’s your business here?” 

She gave an account of herself: with trem- 
bling ungloved hands she raised her veil. 
He turned his lantern on her face, and re- 
coiled from her with a clumsy spring. 

“You?” he gasped. “You? Trix? Are 
you mad? Where are you going?” 

Her face was pale and hard-lined; her eves 
were bright, and looked scarcely sane in the 
concentrated glare of the lantern. 

* Let me pass,” she said, in a low shaken 
VOICE: 

“Let you pass! 
¥ ow re? 

* Let me pass,” she commanded again. 

“No,” he answered, barring her path with 
his broad squat form. Decision rang in his 
tones, 

“You must,” she said simply. She put 
out her arms and thrust at him. He was 
heavy to move, but he was driven on one 
side; the nervous fury in her arms sent him 
staggering back; he dropped his lantern and 
saved himself with his spud. 

‘ Trix!” he cried, in helpless rage and as- 
tonishment. 

‘No, no, no!” she sobbed out, as she dart- 
ed past him, pulling her veil down again 
and making for the gate. She ran now, ‘sob- 
bing convulsively, and catching up her skirts 
high over her ankles. 

‘Trix! Trix!” he shouted 
and started in pursuit of her. She did not 
tun again, nor speak again. She rushed 
through the gate, slamming it behind her. 


What are you 


Where to? Nonsense! 


imperiously, 
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“Good God!” said Lord Barmouth, help- 
lessly staring after her. 

He stood there till he could neither hear 
nor see her; then, leaving the gate ajar, he 
wrapped his shawl closer round him, picked 
up his lantern, and walked slowly home. 

The great facade of the house was dark, 
save for two windows. Behind one Mervyn 
worked steadily at his papers. Behind the 
other, lights flared in the room that had be- 
longed to Trix—flared on the disorder of her 
dinner gown flung aside, her box half packed 
and thus abandoned, Fricker’s letter torn 
across and lying in the middle of the floor. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A HOUSE OF REFUGE 


Preecy RyYLE was alone in lodgings in Har- 
riet Street, near Covent Garden. Elfreda 
Flood had gone on tour, having obtained a 
part rich in possibilities, at a salary suffi- 
cient for necessities. Under conditions that 
lacked both these attractions, Horace Har- 
nack had joined the same company; so that, 
according to Miles Childwick, the worst was 
expected. 

The lodgings wavered between being down- 
right honest lodgings and setting up to be a 
flat—this latter on the strength of being 
shut off from the rest of the mansion (the 
word found authority in the “To let” 
notices outside) by a red-baize door with a 
bolt that did not act. This frail barrier 
passed, you came to Elfreda’s room first, 
then, across the passage, to the sitting-room, 
then to Peggy’s on the right again. 

Needless to say, the lodgings were just 
now the scene of boundless. hospitality ; it 
would have been sumptuous also but for 
the char-woman’s immutable and not alto- 
gether unfounded belief that Peggy was ruin- 
ing herself. The char-woman always forgot 
the luxuries; as the guests never believed 
in them, no harm was done. Peggy flitted 
in and out to change her frock, seldom set- 


tling down in her home till twelve or one 
o’clock at night. She was in a state of 


rare contentment, an accretion to the gayety 
that was hers by nature. 

That night, in Lady Blixworth’s conserva- 
tory, she had refused the hand of Mr. Staple- 
ton-Staines (son of that Sir Stapleton who 
had an estate bordering on Barslett, and had 
agreed with Lord Barmouth that you could 
not touch pitch without being defiled), and 
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she drove home with hardly a regret at hav- 
ing thrown away the prospect of being a 
county gentlewoman. 

On her door-step sat two gentlemen in 
opera hats and long brown coats. They were 
yawning enormously, and had long ceased 
any effort at conversation. They “had the 
street to themselves, save for a draggled- look- 
ing woman who wandered aimlessly about 
on the other side of the road, a policeman, 
who seemed to have his eye on the woman 
and on them alternately, and a wagon laden 
with vegetables that ground its way along 
to the market. Peggy’s hansom drove up. 
The two men jumped joyfully to their feet 
and assumed expressions of intense disgust; 
the policeman found something new to 
watch; the draggled woman turned her head 
towards the house and stood looking on. 

“ Punctual as usual!” said Miles Child- 
wick encouragingly. “Eleven to the mo- 
ment!” 

The clock of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
struck 12.30. 

“Here’s the key,” said Peggy helpfully. 
“ Have you half a crown, Tommy?” 

“T have a florin, and it’s three-quarters 
of a mile.” 

Peggy looked defiant for a minute; then 
she gave a funny little laugh. “ All right.” 
said she. 

They went in. The policeman yawned and 
resumed his stroll; the woman, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, walked slowly round the 
corner and down towards the Strand. 

Arrived upstairs, Peggy darted at the 
table; a telegram lay there. She tore it 
open. 

“ They’ve done it!” she cried exultantly. 

“What church?” asked Childwick _ re- 
signedly. 

“T mean they’re engaged.” 

“ When?” inquired Tommy, 
with soda-water. 

“ Six forty-five,” answered Peggy, consult- 
ing the stamp on the telegram. 

“They might have waited till the lour 
struck,” remarked Childwick. 

“Tsn’t it splendid?” insisted Peggy. 

“You say something proper, Tommy, old 
boy.” Childwick was ostentatiously over- 
come. 

“Ts it a—an enthusiastic telegram?” ask- 
ed Tommy, after a drink. 

“No. She only says they’re the happiest 
people in the world.” 

“Tf it’s no worse than that, we can sit 
down to supper.” Mr. Childwick proceeded 
to do so immediately. 

“And how was our 
worth?” asked Tommy. 

“She looked tired, and ‘said she’d been 
taking Audrey Pollington about. She’s the 
most treacherous accomplice I know.” 

“She’s like Miles here. Nothing’s sacred 
if a good gibe’s possible.” 

“Tf only the lobsters—” 
plaintively. 

“T do not believe in the lobsters,” said 
Childwick firmly. 

‘Then she asked me after Trix Trevalla— 
Why, there’s a knock!” 

It was true. The policeman had at last 
approached the woman with a step that 
spoke of a formed decision. To his surprise 
she suddenly exclaimed in an_ impatient 
voice, “ Oh, well, if they’re going to stay all 
night, I can’t wait.” and crossed the road. 
He followed her to the door-step. 

“There’s a woman on the door-step—and 
a policeman!” cried Peggy, to her compan- 
ions: she had run to the window and put her 
head out. 

* Now, Tommy, 
and which for me?” 

“Stay where you are,” 
go down and see.” 

In spite of Tommy’s protests—Childwick 
made none—she insisted on going alone. 
The fact is that she had two or three friends 
who were habitually in very low water; it 
was just possible that this might be one 
who was stranded altogether. 

The men waited: they heard voices below, 
they .heard the hall door shut. there were 
steps on the stairs, the red-baize door swung 
on its hinges. 

“She’s brought her up,” said Childwick. 
“Where are our hats, Tommy?” 

“ Wait a bit; we may be wanted,” suggest- 
ed Tommy. 

“That’s why I proposed to go,’ 
Childwick. 
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“Where have they gone? Into one of 
the bed-rooms, I suppose.” 

The door opened and Peggy ran in. Her 
eyes were wide with astonishment; excite- 
ment was evident in her manner; there was 
a stain of mud on the skirt of her best white 
frock. 

“The whiskey!” she gasped, clutched it, 
and fled out again. 

“Now we know the worst,” said Miles, 
turning his empty glass upside down. 

Peggy reappeared with the whiskey. She 
set it down on the table and spoke to them. 

“JT want you both to go now and to say 
nothing.” 

They glanced at each other and turned 
to their coats. In unbroken silence they 
put them on, took their hats, and held out 
their hands to Peggy. She began to laugh; 
there were tears in her eyes. 

Good-night—and I should like to kiss 
you both,” said Peggy Ryle. “ You’re not 
to say anybody came, you know.” 

They nodded, and went into the passage. 

“T shall come and see you soon,” Peggy 
told Tommy Trent, as she shut the baize 
door behind them. Then she turned into 
Elfreda’s room. “Come and have some sup- 
per now,” she said. 

Trix Trevalla caught her by the hands and 
kissed her. “ You look so pretty and so 
happy, dear,” she sighed; “and I’m such a 
guy!” 

The term hardly described her pale, strain- 
ed face, feverishly bright eyes, and the tan- 
gle of brown hair that hung in disorderly 
masses around her brow. 

“T didn’t tell them who you were. And, 
anyhow, they wouldn’t say anything,” Peggy 
assured the wanderer. 

“Well, who am I?” asked Trix. “TI hard- 
ly know. I know w ho I was before dinner, 
but who am I now?’ 

‘Tell me about it.” 

“T can’t. I ran away. I think I knocked 
Lord Barmouth down. Then I ran to the 
station—I knew there was a train. Just 
by chance I put on the skirt that had my 
purse in it, or— No, I’d never have gone back. 
And I got to London. I went to my flat. 
At the door I remembered it was let. Then 
—then, Peggy, I went to Danes Inn.” She 
looked up at Peggy with a puzzled glance, 
as though asking why she had gone to Danes 
Inn. “ But he was out—at least there was 
no answer—and the porter had followed me 
and was waiting at the foot of the stairs. 
So I came down. I told him I was Airey 
Newton’s sister, but he didn’t believe me.” 
She broke into a weak laugh. “So I came 
here, and waited till you came. But those 
men were here, so I waited till—till I 
couldn’t wait any longer.” She lay back 
exhausted in her chair. “May I stay to- 
night?” she asked. 

“Tt’s so lucky Elfreda’s away. There’s 
a whole room for you!” said Peggy. She got 
a low chair and sat down by Trix. But 
Trix sprang suddenly to her feet in a new 
spasm of nervous excitement that made her 
weariness forgotten. Peggy watched her, a 
little afraid, half sorry that she had not bid- 
den Tommy Trent wait outside the baize 
door. 

“Oh, that time at Barslett!” cried Trix 
Trevalla, flinging out her hands. “ The tor- 
ture of it! And I told them all lies, nothing 
but lies!’ They were turning me into one 
great lie. I told lies to the man I was 
going to marry—this very night I told him 
a lie. And I didn’t dare to ‘confess. So I 
ran away. I ran for my life—literally for 
my life, I think.” 

This sort of thing was quite new to Peg- 
gy—as new to her as to the Barmouths, 
though in a different way. 

“Weren’t they kind to you?” she asked, 
wonderingly. It was strange that this was 
the woman who had made the great triumph, 
whom all the other women’ were envying. 

Trix took no notice of her simple ques- 
tion. 

“T’m beaten,” she said. “It’s all too hard 
for me. I thought I could do it—I can’t!” 
She turned on Peggy almost fiercely. “ I’ve 
myself to thank for it. There’s hardly any- 
body I haven’t treated badly; there’s nobody 
I really cared about. Beaufort Chance, Mrs. 
Bonfill, the Frickers—yes, Mortimer, too— 
they were all to do something for me. Look 
what they’ve done! Look where I am now!” 

She threw herself into a chair, and sat 
there silent for a minute. Peggy rose quiet- 
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drew the cur- 





ly, shut the window, and 
tains. 

“They all believed in me in their way,” 
Trix went on, more quietly, more drearily. 
“They thought I should do my part of the 
bargain, that I should play fair. The bar- 
gains weren’t a good sort, and I didn’t even 
play fair. So here I am!” 

Her desolation struck Peggy to the heart, 
but it seemed too vast for any demonstra- 
tion of affection or efforts at consolation; 
Trix would not want to be kissed while she 
was dissecting her own soul. 

“That’s what Fricker meant by the let- 
ter he wrote me. He’s a swindler. So was 
I. He didn’t swindle me till I swindled him. 
I lied to him just as J lied to Mortimer— 

just in the same way. 

“Do go to bed, dear. You'll be able to 
tell me better to-morrow.” 

“T know now,” Trix went on, holding her 
head between her hands—‘“ I know now why 
[ went to Danes Inn. I remember now. It 
came into my head in the train—as I stared 
at an old man who thought I was mad. It 
was because he made me think I could do 
all that, and treat people and the world 
like that.” 

“ Airey did?” 

“ Perhaps he didn’t mean to, but it sound- 
ed like that to me. I had had such a life 
of it; nobody had ever given me a chance. 
He seemed to tell me to have my chance, to 
take my turn. So I did. I didn’t care about 
any of them. I was having my turn, that’s 
all. It’s very horrible, very horrible. And 
after it all here I am! But that’s why I 
went to Danes Inn.” She broke off and 
burst into a feeble laugh. ‘ You should have 
seen Lord Barmouth, with his shawl and 
his lantern and his spud! I believe I knock- 
ed him down.” She sprang up again and 
listened to the clock that struck two. “I 
wonder what Mortimer is doing!” She stood 
stock-still, a terror on her face. “ Will they 
come after me?” 

“They won’t think of coming here,” Peggy 
assured her soothingly. 

“ Tt’s all over now, you know, absolutely,” 
said Trix. “But I daren’t face them. I 
daren’t see any of them. I should like 
never to see anything of them again. They’re 
things to forget. Oh, my life seems to have 
been nothing but things to forget! And 
to-night I remember them all, so clearly, 
every bit of them. I wanted something dif- 
ferent, and it’s turned out just the same.” 
She came quickly up to Peggy and implored 
her, “ Will you hide me here for a little 
while?” 

“As long as you like. Nobody will come 
here.” The contrast between the gay, con- 
fident, high-couraged Trix Trevalla she had 
known and this broken creature seemed ter- 
rible to Peggy. 

“T came here because—” A sort of puz- 
zle fell upon her again. 

“Of course you did. We’re friends,” said 
Peggy, and now she kissed her. All that 
Trix was saying might be dark and strange, 
but her coming was natural enough in Peg- 
gy’s eyes. 

“Yes, that’s why I came,” cried Trix, 
eagerly snatching at the word. “ Because 
we’re friends. You’re friends, you and all 
of you. You’re not trying to get anything, 
you’d give anything—you, and Mr. Trent, 
and Airey Newton.” 

Airey’s name gave Peggy a little pang. She 
said nothing, but her smile was sad. 

“And at “Barslett I thought of you all— 
most of you yourself. Somehow, you seemed 
to me the only pleasant thing there was in 
the world; and I was so far—so far away 
from you.” She lowered her voice sudden- 
ly to a cautious whisper. “T must tell you 
something, but promise me to repeat it to 
nobody. Promise me. 

P “Of course, I promise,” said Peggy, read- 
lly. 

“T think I’m ruined,’ whispered Trix. 
“T think Fricker has ruined me. 'That’s 
what I didn’t dare tell Mortimer. I had 
a letter from Fricker, but I’ve lost it, I 
think, or left it somewhere. Or did I tear 
it up? As far as I could understand it, it 
looked as if he’d ruined me. When I’ve 
paid all I have to pay I think I shall have 
hardly any money at all, Peggy. You prom- 
ise not to tell?” 

Peggy was more in her element now; her 
smile grew much brighter. 
(Continued on page 1125.) 
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yacht can win de race, and it’s a long shot you won’t be on 
de winner; but any old yacht dat isn’t in de race can be 
in all de fun dere is going, or coming. Dat’s de reason we went 
to de race in Mr. Paul’s steam yacht. 

“ When I was younger and foolisher,” says he, “I boddered me 
head about load water lines, sail areys, lapsed time, and allow- 
ances. I always raced in de schooner class, and dat give witty 
gents lots of chances to say comic paper tings about me not want- 
ing to have anyting to do wit a sport dat didn’t have to do wit 
a schooner. Note: a schooner is a large drinking vessel; dia- 
grams wit full particulars furnished upon application to de joker. 
Odder killing wits had deir cut-ups about my load being more 
dan de handicap committee called for. Dere is a note goes wit 
dat one, also; but I 
see dat your sides is 
aching wit uncon- 


LD E fun of yacht racing is not being in de race. Only one 
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Chimmie Fadden: An Unanswered Question 


The Auctioning of Mr. Paul 


Miss Fannie stood ’em all in a row on top de house and fetches 
Mr. Paul to give him a knockdown to ’em. Den she says, “ Now, 
young loidies, dis is a love lorn yout. He is old enough to know 
better, broke to ottermobiles and subway blasts, has been driven 
single all his life—” 

- By a woman,” chips in Mr. Paul. 

‘—and could easily be broke to double harness or saddle; is 
fond of children and dogs; fairly intelligent, and is offered at a 
sacrifice only because owner is going away.’ 

“You forgot to mention dat he is a light feeder, but requires a 
box stall,” says Mr. Paul. 

“Is he a jumper?” says one of de goils, piping Mr. Paul off, 
sober as a judge. 

“No,” says Widdy, who’d butted into de game wit Whiskers. 

“He refuses every 
jump offered. He 
can’t even jump at 





cealed laughter as it 
is. 


‘I tink it is all 


a chance.” 

“Will he stand 
witout hitching?” 
says anodder goil, 





very stupid,” says e Fo eS — — 
Miss Fannie. is : 

“Paul hasn’t told 
de whole trut,” says 
Whiskers. “ He quit 
racing because he 
never won. Every 
man dat ever bought 
or traded a schooner 
off Mr. Paul won wit 
| id 

“Maybe dat’s it,” 
says Mr. Paul. “I 
knowed dere was a 
joke somewhere, but 
I never was quite 
next to where de 
laugh come in. If it 
came in on me, cat’s 
de usual ting. I 
wasn’t born a win- 
ner. I was unlucky 
in war, but - not 
lucky in de odder 
ting dat de proverb 
tips off I was to be 
lucky in.” 

*‘What’s dat?” 
says Widdy, who is 
always looking for 
to get a rise out of 
him. 

‘Unlucky in war, 
lucky in love, is de 
saying, ma’am. But 





look at me!” he 
says. “ Goils of any 
marriageable age, 


from sixteen to six- 
y. flee from me like 
seared deers. Only 
yesterday I met a 
sweet young ting at 
a garden party, and 
she asked me didn’t 








poking at Mr. Paul’s 
shoulders wit her 
parasol. 

“He’s never been 
hitched in his life,” 
says Miss Fannie. 

“And has_ stood 
everyting,” says Mr. 
Paul. 

“ Fairly good 
chest and shoul- 
ders,” says one goil, 
looking at Mr. Paul 
trou a pair of ma- 
rine glasses, “ but 
radder pinched in de 
barrel.” 

“Have I a bid? 
What’s offered to 
start him?” = says 
Miss Fannie. 

“T don’t tink any- 
ting would - start 
him,” says one goil. 

“Try a small bot- 
tle,” says anodder. 

*“Won’t somebody 
take him on trial?” 
says Miss Fannie. 
“A  mont’s _ trial 
free!” 

Den dey began 
chipping in free-for- 
all: ‘“ Looks like he 
lacked spirit ”; 
“Gaited for a fam- 
ily doctor”; “No 
action”; “ Stall-fed 
—should be offered 
for beef ”; ‘“ Suspect 
he’s a_ roarer” 
“Might sprint, but 
couldn’t go de dis- 
tance.” 

“Will any one 














I tink it was just 
too mean for dear 
Mr. Travis to lose de 
mug. IT says to her, 
says I, ‘Miss. I 
says, ‘de laws of 
change is immutable. No matter wit what celerity and dexterity 4 
individual may paste de gutty trou de long green, gradual ossifice 

tion makes its insiduous presence felt, aye, and seen, in de dant 
ening flight of his drives and seconds. Yout, buoyant, bubbling, 
busting yout, must have its fling; and a James or a Beyers hikes 
along de pike, and pokes his brassie into a carry - trou, unre- 
tarded by de phenomenon of ossification, and, lo! Travis is in 
de soup.’ When I’d made dis simple and shprt response to her 
question she fled from me side, and started a report dat I’d been 
drinking so hard I was delerious. I could have loved dat lass!” 

“It’s too bad,” says Miss Fannie. “But have hope. I’ve in- 
vited some nice goils for your yacht race party, and I[’ll post ’em 
in advance not to be frightened if your mind wanders at times; 
to wait for lucid moments, and dey’il find you an easy catch.” 

“ Many tanks.” says Mr. Paul. “I’m de silliest fish in de pond, 
and de one dat hooks me foist won’t need no landing net: she can 
just reel me in, and I'll not even bend her rod.” 

Well, we had de yacht race party all right. Miss Fannie chappy- 
rooneyed a flock of goils from a house party in de Westchester 
tall timber, and dey was doisies for fair to de last one in de bunch. 
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take him as a gift?” 
says Miss Fannie. 


The immutable law of change Wit dat 2 Sendh 


of lads what had 
been below comes 


up; each lad takes a goil, and dey marches off singing ‘* Tell me, 


Pretty Maiden.” 

“Tt was a ver y pretty comedy,” says Duchess, w ho’d been watch- 
ing it wit me. 

“ What’s de answer to it?” I says. 

“ Mon Dieu!” says Duchess, * do you tink everyting a woman 
do is a question?” 

“Tsn’t it?” says I. 

“Did not Miss Fannie look as young as any of dose goil? Cer- 
tainly. But did Mr. Paul look as young as any of dose boy? Cer- 
tainly not. Who' knows? Maybe Miss Fannie make a comedy to 
ask M’sieu Paul if he tink he is as young as he was five year ago. 
1 do not know. You ask foolish question. Answer bim “yourself, 
mon enfant.” 

If I was to try an answer, if it was up to me to put you 
wise on how de game lays, I cop it dis way: Mr. Paul has a 
streak of yellow in him. He made a play for to get Miss Fan- 
nie, once, and she give him de trun down. He ‘loves her too 
much to take a‘chance for de final knockout. Dat’s de way I 
sizes it up. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Reached in greatest luxury by 
the magnificent trans-conti- 
nental aaa, leaving Chicago 

p. m, daily and reaching San 
Francisco in less than 3 days 


THE 
OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN +. WORLD 


The best of everything 


Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining and 
Buffet-Library Cars (with Bar- 
berand Bath). Telephone. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT 
Two other fast trains daily leave 
_—— 10 a.m. and 11.30 p.m. 


Special low rate round-trip 
excursion tickets on‘ sale daily 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


Tickets from any railway agent 


3 TRAINS DAILY 











Oalnaelirel ote 


FLAT OPENING 


Absolutely the only 
flat-opening Loose- 
Leaf Ledger made. 
A result only possible 
by the use of the 


BACKUS 
BOND-HINGE 

LEAF 
which is a union of 
Bond and Ledger 
paper in the one sheet. 
The Loose- Lait Lellieer System is the ne- 
cessity of our present aggressive methods of 
doing business, as it is the short, safe cut to 
direct results, eliminating wearisome details, 
saving time, labor, and money. But send for 
our Catalog ““F™; it goes into particulars; 
mailed postpaid on request, also sample Backus 

Bond-Hinge Sheets. 


THE RICHMOND & BACKUS CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Established 1848 











Rae’s Lucca 
Olive Oil 


appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate Flavor 








(No rank smell <7 taste, so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oi 


Guaranteed —— Oil of Olives 
0c so ORly. 2... 


S. RAE @ CO. 


(Established 1836) 
LEGHORN ITALY 

















Wise men know how interest works for 
them. One of the best illustrations of the 


latter is an investment policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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(Continued, from page 1123.) 

“Yes, 1 promise, and you needn’t bother 
about that. It doesn’t matter a bit. And, 
besides, I’ve got lots of money. Airey’s got 
a heap of money of mine.” 

* Airey Newton?” She stood silent a mo- 
ment, frowning, as though she were think- 
ing of him or of what his name brought 
into her mind. But in the end she only 
said again, * Yes, I think 1 must be ruined 
too.” 

It was evident that Peggy could comfort 
her on that score hardly more than with re- 
gard to the troubles that were strange and 
mysterious. Indeed, Peggy was almost at 
her limit of endurance. 

“Tf you’re miserable any longer, and don’t 
go quietly to bed, I think I shall begin to 
ery and never stop,” she declared, in serious 
warning. 

“Have I said a great deal?” asked Trix 
wearily. “I’m sorry; I had to say it to 
some one. It was burning me up inside, 
‘you know.” 

“You poor old dear, come to bed,” said 
Peggy. 

Peggy herself was not much for bed that 
night. After she had seen Trix between the 
sheets, and dropping off to sleep in exhaus- 
tion, she put on a dressing-gown and came 
back to her favorite chair. Here she sat 
herself Turkwise, and abandoned the remain- 
ing hour of darkness to reflection and ciga- 
rettes. She was to become, it seemed, a 
spectator of odd things, a repository of se- 
crets; she was to behold strange scenes in 
the world’s comedy. It was by no seeking 
of hers; she had but gone about enjoying 
herself, and all this came to her; she did 
but give of her abundance of happiness, 
and they brought to her trouble in ex- 
change. 

Dawn peeped through the curtains, and 
she tore the hanging folds away that she 
might greet its coming and welcome the 
beauty of it. As she stood looking, her old 
confident faith that joy cometh in the morn- 
ing rose in her. Presently she turned away 
with a merry laugh, and, shrugging her 
shoulders at Nature’s grandmotherly ways, 
at last drove herself to bed at hard on five 
o’clock. There was no. sound from Trix 
Trevalla’s room when she listened on the 
way. 

Her night was short; eight o’clock found 
her in the market, buying flowers, flowers, 
flowers; the room was to be a garden for 
Trix to-day, and money flew thousand- 
winged from Peggy’s purse. She had just 
dealt forth her last half-sovereign, when she 
turned to find Tommy Trent at her elbow; 
he too was laden with roses. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Peggy, rather startled, 
and blushing a little; looking down, too, at 
her unceremonious morning attire. 

* Ah!” said Tommy, pointing at her flow- 
ers and shaking his head. 

“ Well, you’ve got some too.” 

“T was going to leave them for you— 
just in acknowledgment of the lobsters. 
What have you bought those for?” 

“They’re for her,” said Peggy. “TI shall 
like to have yours for myself.” 

“Nobody ever needed them less, but I’ll 
bring them round,” said he. 

They walked together to her door. Then 
Tommy said, 

“ Well, you can tell me?” 

“T can tell you part of it—not all,” said 
Peggy. 

“Who is she, then?” 

* Nobody else is to know.” 
to him, “‘frix Trevalla!” 

Tommy considered a moment. Then he re- 
marked, 

“You’ll probably find that you’ve got to 
send for me.” 

Peggy raised her brows and looked at him 


She whispered 


derisively. He returned her gaze placidly, 
with a pleasant smile. Peggy laughed 
gently. 


“Tf Mrs. Trevalla is so foolish, I don’t 
mind,” she said. 

Tommy strolled off very happy. “The 
thing moves, I think,” he mused, as he went 
his way. For the more love she had for 
others, the more and the better might she 
some day give to him. It is a treasure that 
grows by spending; such was his reflection, 
and it seems but fair to record it, since so 
many instances of a different trend of 
thought have been exhibited. 
To be Continued. 
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THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
29 Broapway, NEw YORK, N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONN. LONDON 








The good appearance of man 
or woman implies a smooth, clear 
skin. The desired look of immacu- 
late freshness results from using 


Woodbury’s Gy 
Facial Soap 


Frees the pores from 


\ skin soap. 
impurities, preserves the velvety text- 
ure, makes the complexion smooth, 
firm, white. Mild, healing, antisep- 


tic. At all dealers’. 25 cents. 


Trial size package of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
Facial Cream for 5 cents to pay postage. 


) m The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Agts., Dept.50,Cincinnati, 0. 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
E asily grown throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. Room in your garden 
to grow thousands of dollars worth. 


Roots and seeds for sale. Send 4c. 
for pone, os get our booklet telling all about it. 
E.McDOWELL, - Jopiin, Mo. 














& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 





‘BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 






aod 
SUNBURN, areaaasroero® 
Pe little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substi- 
. but for it.’” dooney all odor of perspi- 
ny Delightful after Shaving. Soild everywhere, <a 












CO., Newark, N. J. 





7 on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample F 
GERHARD 
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Mr. Talbot J. 
added to his 
chines, which 


Taylor, of Cedarhurst, Long Island, has recently 
automobiles one of the most modern Mercedes ma- 
is pictured above, with Mr. Taylor at the “ wheel.” 


It is a forty horse-power 1902 make, and is capable of making 


Owners of motor vehicles are beginning to find that a necessa 
adjunct for the proper care of their machines is a private repair- 
shop. One of the -best-equipped private “ garages” in this coun- 
try is that built by Mr. Taylor for his own machines. The illus- 


MR. T. J. TAYLOR’S NEW “MERCEDES” 


WEEKLY 


seventy miles an hour. Mr. Taylor runs into New York nearly 
every day, and with this powerful motor he could easily beat the 
train, if the speed laws did not prevent. The advantage of a high- 
powered motor lies in its hill-climbing capacity. 





tration above is from a photograph of the machine - shop, which 
has all necéssary appliances for satisfactory repairs. Besides the 
machine-shop the building contains a storage-room for visitors’ 
motors or for extra machines, and a washing-room. 


AND HIS MOTOR HOUSE 
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The Oyster Industry 
See page 1099 

NINETEEN States and Canada have, within 
a few years, boosted the oyster industry 
from something over five billion bivalves an- 
nually to a production of over twelve billion. 
At an average retail price of one half cent 
per oyster, it will be seen that it probably 
costs us at least $60,000,000 per year to in- 
dulge in the luscious sea-fruit, particularly 
when most of us have to pay twenty-five 
cents for a “ stew ” or “ shell ” of six oysters. 

Delaware Bay, by-the-way, has apparently 
wrested the oyster championship for produc- 
tion from Chesapefke Bay. Therein the oys- 
ter-grounds cover over 220 square miles, en- 
gages over 600 vessels, and employs over 
7000 men. Every acre of Delaware oysters 
is estimated to pay an annual profit of $69, 
so your Delaware oyster - farmer sniffs con- 
temptyuously at his brother of the ox and 
the hay, anc invites Edwin Markham to 
write another poem. The capital of this 
industry is fitly called Bivalve, with Vene- 
tian streets, all débouching on water-fronts, 
wharf-lined, and covered with steel rails by 
railways which wrest what traffic they can 
from the sail and steam craft. Most of 
these “ farmers,’ however, use little sloops 
and luggers of their own. If the wholesaler 
doesn’t compete actively enough for the 
product at the wharf, he loads his oysters, 
hoists sail, and takes to Philadelphia for 
best prices. If the prices are unsatisfactory, 
why, he stores his goods in floats, or dumps 
them overboard, where he can fish them out 
again when the market booms. Your oys- 
ter goes right on growing and fattening, like 
a hotel bill which works all the time, so 
what cares he of the sea? New Jersey built 
up its oyster industry from the bottom, so 
to speak. First, it laid out its natural oys- 
ter-beds to supply seed for all its citizen 
growers; then it staked off the remaining 
areas, and leased them to growers. The 
grower takes his seed from the natural beds 
between April 1 and June 15, in accordance 
with the terms of his special State license, 
and transplants them on the grounds he has 
leased. The seed - oyster is a little fellow, 
but in ten months has grown sufficiently to 
be transplanted into deeper water, where 
it remains, sometimes for as many as three 
years, or until it achieves the proper com- 
mercial size and weight. 

New York is naturally the largest oyster- 
market in the world, both as a consumer and 
a universal. supply depot. It necessarily 
handles the crops of most of the Atlantic 
coast, besides having five or six million hu- 
man mouths to feed in city and environs. It 
handles millions of bushels of oysters and 
clams annually. The State waters supply 
the most noted varieties of oysters in the 
world, such as “ Blue Points” and “ Rock- 
aways,” the near Jersey shore assisting with 
“ Shrewsburys.” 

Connecticut, which revolutionized methods 
of oyster - culture, leases upwards of 75,000 
square acres for the purpose, and holds its 
own with other States. Rhode Island fos- 
ters its shell-fish industry, and utilizes ev- 
ery square inch of water areas, in which it 
resembles Holland. Its total oyster area, 
however, is less than 4000 acres. In Massa- 
chusetts the industry is new, but growing, 
and the demand for its very salty-tasting 
“Cape Cods ” and “ Buzzard Bays” is great- 
er than its supply, so that at times its 
bivalves have brought as high as $12 per 
barrel. Cape Cod is the northern limit 
of the oyster-culture in the United States. 

Louisiana, where oysters are cheaper than 
elsewhere, realizes about one million dollars 
annually from the industry. Its experts 
claim, however, that capital refuses to in- 
terest itself, and lets 130 million dollars’ 
worth of oysters annually go to waste. They 
nt there are 450 square miles of 
vster - grounds never raked over; and vast 
ledges or deposits of them never touched 
ia by ne of the deep. In these 
“at pical waters the oyster is self-prepa- 
gating, large and fat, and capable of exist- 
i ee Pog on the sands in the sun with- 
me Be er. In Florida, hundreds of miles 

ast are similarly unutilized. although 
4 growing industrv has been established. The 
other Southern coast States have each their 
Indust ry, culminating in Virginia’s crop of 
4.600.000 bushels annually used mostly for 
canning, 
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A Royal Panhard 


coach seats twelve—ideal for travelling to and from 
the country home, for theatre parties and touring 
—for the whole family. Twelve horse-power, 
with a speed of 15 to 20 miles an hour. Made in 
France — the only one in this country —- price, 
$10,000. Imported by 


Smith @ Mabley 


513-515 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 


Panhard, Charron, Girardot @ Voigt 
Renault, Marianfeldt 


TWO POPULAR NOVELS 


WILLIAM J oroxr or namin 
D E A N MODERN GARLAND 
HOWELLS 




















HEROISM Author of * Main 


Traveled Roads,” 
etc. 


$1.50 w% $1.50 


The Kentons 


A delightful story of an 
American family—alive 
with delicate wit and 
humor “in, through, 
and roundabout 
every page.” 


The 
Captain 
of the 


Gray-Horse 
Troop 


$1.50 





Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 
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COOKS FLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY No COOHING. 
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Tough Work 


To the combatants in Field 
or Water Sports comes com- 
plete exhaustion. Even crowds 
who look on are wearied. 


aeeeecnenite ee 
[Shooting should bs 
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Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


from its purity, maturity and 
quality will satisfy all needs. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE BOER GENERALS 
(if Mr. Kipling’s ideas of education are carried out) 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


PeSECSSCCSSSSCS£SSSSCSSSOCSSSSSSCOSCESSSSSCSSSS £5 1 
BOSE IESERE SE GEIGER BEBE RE RE. 38 IE ECR BE EBERLE BEES EG ERE BEBE BREE 
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F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 
laundress. 








Automobiles 


Electric ‘eg Gasoline 





Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 
from burns. 


Write for new 24-page Catalogue illustrating and 
describing 17 different Columbia Automo- 
biles for all requirements of pleasure 
or business. Special Booklet 
about Broughams. 


Electric Vehicle Co. 
Harttord, <on vn. 


NEw York - 100 Broadway 
Boston - 43-45 Columbus Ave. 
CHICAGO - 1421 Michigan Ave. 


tt ts ts 5. Ss cs Sata stats a ctacaastastanlatastadtenteiainii 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 


PRACTICAL GOLF Pf rravis 
Mr. Travis’ long experience in golf, and the fact that he is a self-taught player, combine to make the book one which 
no golfer can afford to be without. The illustrations from instantaneous photographs admirably supplement the text. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 
New edition, fully revised to date, with chapters on the newest clubs, balls, etc., etc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Morning, Noon, and Night Fast Trains to The West—Via New York Central. 
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